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THE INFLUENCE OF ALCOHOL UPON THE TEMPERA- 
TURE OF HEALTHY PERSONS. 


In Virchow’s Archive fiir Patholog. Anatomie und Physiol., ete., 
Sept., 1871, is a paper by Prof. C. Binz with the above title; much of 
this we give below; for many valuable references to authorities, and 
for the remainder of the text, we must refer our readers to the original 

a 
The old idea that spirituous drinks increase the heat of the body 
has in recent times received many experimental contradictions. Espe- 
ally from our experimental institute have come a number of publi- 
tions, plainly showing that in the lower animals a temporary de- 
Pression of temperature follows doses of alcohol not dangerous to life. 

In regard to man the matter is not so settled. Partly the habitual 
we of the alcohol, partly the high demands made upon the patience 
and self-control of the person experimented on, make the experimen- 
tation on human beings a very difticult one. The clinical experiments 
of Todd and his followers make it very probable that alcohol has no 
heating power on the organism. 

As a further experimental effort at settling the question is the 
inaugural dissertation of my student.* The arrangement of his experi- 


*M. Mainzer: Ueber die Wirkung des Alcohols auf die Temperatur des gesunden 
Menschen. 
19 
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ments was such as to eliminate, as far as possible, every source of 
mistake, and in their performance every care was taken. 

Of thirty experiments, which lasted from three to four hours, Dr, 
Mainzer has made most on himself, only six upon another person, 
M. is 26 years old, of vigorous constitution, a weight of 75 kilo., and 
1.8 metre high, and is accustomed to the moderate habitual use of 
alcohol. , 

The experiments were made by M. in the daytime, lying, lightly 
covered, in bed. The measurements were made in the rectum by 
means of a maximum thermometer constructed by Dr. Geisler. Every 
fifteen minutes it was read off. : 

The inquiry as to the normal temperature curve, for the time during 
which the experiment was made, preceded the individual experiments, 
The hours were from 7 to 10 in the morning, 3 to 7 in the afternoon, 
and 9 to 12 in the evening. The alcohol used was 90 per cent., mixed 
with two or three times its weight of water. The quantity was 15, 
40, 50, 75, and 80 cubic centimetres. 

The result was that the temperature of Mr. Mainzer was not percep- 
tibly altered by doses of 15 to 80 ¢. em. of 98 per cent. alcohol. 

Bouvier has drawn the conclusion that alcohol depresses the tem- 
perature in fever cases only when given continuously and in large 
doses. 

Whether this is useful or not is another question. That in this way 
the object aimed at is reached is shown by the experiments of Manas- 
sein and Bouvier upon septiceemic rabbits, and also by the labors of 
Todd and his followers. 

The person upon whom Mr. Mainzer experimented proved somewhat 
more susceptible to the action of the alcohol than he himself. 

In all these observations there was shown a tendency to depression 
of temperature after the ingestion of the alcohol. In the first experi- 
ment it was not very noteworthy, but in the second and third (50 and 
80 cm. having been taken respectively) it amounted to 0.4° C. and 
0.3° C., at a time, too, when the temperature normally rises. No poison- 
ous effects at all were produced by the alcohol. The second person ex- 
perimented on, like Mr. M., was a stout, healthy man, accustomed to the 
moderate use of alcohol. Before this, Ringer and Rickards (Lancet, 
Aug. 25, 1866) had shown that in such persons alcoho! had but little 
influence on the temperature; and Neumann had noticed that in a 
rabbit, who had been frequently used for experiments with alcohol, 
the fall of temperature was produced with more difficulty. 
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ALCOHOLIC STUDIES. 
BY CURRY BOUVIER. 

Tne answer to the question as to the influence of alcohol on tempe- 
rature has been attempted during the last years, especially by Prof. 
Binz, who has shown that if the spinal cord of animals be cut between 
the sixth and seventh cervical vertebre fever results, which can be 
either prevented, or the temperature much lowered, by alcohol. 

If the animal is left alone a post-mortem rise of temperature occurs, 
which may be prevented by the use of large doses of quinine. The 
post-mortem rise of temperature in my experiments was :— 

0.40° and 1.50° C. in dogs. 
0.10° and 0.30° C. in rabbits. 
0.30° and 0.40° C. in chickens. 

In rabbits and chickens the post-mortem rise of temperature could 
be produced without previous fever by quick death—as destruction of 
the medulla or upper portion of the cervical cord. 

The post-mortem rise was prevented by alcohol, except in the case 
of a large dog, in which a comparatively slight rise occurred. 

The influence on septicaemic animals was also tested. It was found 
that animals to whom alcohol was given resisted the fever longer 
than others which received nothing. This agrees with the observa- 
tion of Manassein (Centralbl., 1869, 705), that no fever arises in animals 
narcotized with alcohol when putrilage is injected into them. The 
temperature in septicaeemic fever could be depressed many degrees. 

The alcohol also was tried at the sick-bed, and in typhus gave favor- 
able results; towards the malarial poisons it showed itself without 
influence.— Centralblatt fiir die med. Wissenschaft, Dec. 6, 1871. 








ON THE VALUE OF QUININE AS A PROPHYLACTIC. 


Dr. J. B. Hammon states that during the wet season of 1866 he 
was in charge of a battery of 135 men, stationed at Jubbulpore, East 
Indies, and that quartered in the same barracks was a regiment of in- 
fantry, numbering 500 men. To the artillerists he served out 3 grs. of 
quinine every other morning; the infantry got none. 

The result was, he never had more than 4 per cent. sick at one time, 
whilst of the regiment 300 were on the sick and convalescent list from 
malarious disease at one time, so that the regiment was temporarily 
almost destroyed. Afterwards quinine was also served to the regi- 
ment, but the men being already saturated with malaria, its prophy- 
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lactic powers were not so apparent. As the result of experiment he 
believes cinchonia to come first in prophylactic power, quinia next, and 
a long way after this quinoidine—Jndian Medical Gazette, Nov. 1, 
1871. 








THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF DIGITALIS UPON 
THE CENTRES CONTROLLING REFLEX ACTION IN 
FROGS. 


BY A. WEIL. 


Tue author studied the influence of digitalis upon the reflex excita- 
bility by Setschenow’s method of putting the feet of the frog in an 
acid solution. He found that after the injection of from 1-2 grms. of 
infusion of digitalis under the skin there was an enormous depression 
of the reflex excitability. This depression, however, ceased so soon as 
the frog was entirely decapitated, or the cord cut high up, when the 
reflex excitability became normal. This shows that digitalis has an 
exciting influence upon the centres of control of reflex action in the 
optic thalamus and corpora quadrigemina. If decapitation precede 
the injection the digitalis has no influence upon the reflex excitability. 
In these experiments the heart’s action was rendered slower by small 
doses, arrested by large. Experiments were now made to determine 
whether the lessening of the amount of blood in the centres was the 
cause of the diminution of reflex excitability, and it was found that if 
the heart of a frog was opened, reflex excitability rapidly sank, and was 
restored by decapitation. The same occurred when the heart was de- 
pressed with an alkali. 

It was now conjectured that the exciting influence of bleeding and 
of slowing of the circulation depended upon the stagnating blood 
losing O and receiving C O,. From the relation of the respiratory 
and other motor centres of the brain to the gases contained in the 
blood it was probable that the blood poor in O also excites the control- 
ling centre, as Rosenthal had shown to be the case for other centres. 
This was confirmed by experiments, in which the blood, by separation of 
the lungs, by keeping a long time in a II. atmosphere, by poisoning by 
S H, was deprived of oxygen. In all cases the reflex excitability sank, 
and could be restored by decapitation. The conclusion was that the 
action of digitalis upon reflex centres was secondary to that on the 
heart.— Reich. und Du Bois Archiv, 1871, and Centralbl. fiir die 
medecin. Wissensch., Dec. 23, 1871. 
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DIGITALIS. 


Dr. Gourvat has a long paper upon the action of digitalis, extending 
through numbers 26, 27, 28, 31, 39, 40, 43, 47, 50, 51, 1871, of the 
Gazette Médicale. In number 52, Dec. 30, 1871, he arrives at the 
following conclusions :— 

It follows that digitalis does not act upon a single organ or tissue, 
but upon all the functions simultaneously, or successively and progres- 
sively. If digitaline be exhibited in small successive doses, so as to 
avoid the symptoms which mark saturation of the system and intol- 
erance, its action appears to be limited to the systems of organic life, 
upon which it acts by its influence on the sympathetic, of which it is 
a direct stimulant. The two apparatuses more directly in relation 
with the sympathetic are those of digestion and circulation, and the 
functions over which they preside are the first affected, the others 
secondarily. 

The action of the drug in small doses is a quiet, mild one. On 
digestion it does not exert a very marked influence; still it facilitates 
defecation and gives some appetite to the patient, as the result, 
apparently, of its action on the peristaltic action. On the empty 
uterus it has no decided action, yet in the gravid uterus, or in one 
recently emptied, it produces intermittent contractions, and in hemor- 
rhage arrests the flow. It produces mydriasis by contraction of the 
dilator of the pupil. 

Its action on the circulation, although mild and not apparent, is 
really very decided and well-defined. 

I have demonstrated in fact that digitalis contracts the arteries and 
arterioles, diminishing their calibre and opposing an obstacle to the 
passage of the blood; that it renders the heart’s movements more 
strong, energetic, and regular; that it augments the arterial tension, 
increasing the fulness and force of the pulse, and moderates the 
number of the beats in direct proportion to the elevation of arterial 
pressure. 

It results from this action that the course of the blood, when it has 
been irregular, becomes more regular. As a result of this, respiration 
becomes more calm and regular, the oxidation more normal, the skin 
paler and more natural in color, the secretions more abundant, and the 
urine often very much increased in quantity. 

The increase of the secretions, especially of the urine, is a powerful 
cause of denutrition sufficient to cause absorption of solid and liquid 
morbid exudations, or even wasting of healthy tissue. 

If the small doses are given so rapidly as to accumulate in the sys- 
tem, or if sufficiently large doses or dose be given, the symptoms of 
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intolerance are induced,—many of them the exaggeration of the pre- 
ceding, such as intestinal colic, alvine evacuations, nausea, and even vom- 
iting, frequent micturition, more rapid dilatation of the pupils, change in 
the force and frequency of the pulse,—all indicating that the digitalis 
acts upon the grand sympathetic ; but here another element enters, 
which changes especially the circulation and those functions immedi- 
ately subordinate to it; this element is the diminution of the arterial 
pressure, which the sensitive nerve of the heart, very actively impressed 
by astrong dose of digitalis, produces by determining a paralysis of the 
vaso-motor nerves by a reflex action through the cord. The capillaries 
then relax, and the blood rushes from the large arteries, causing dimi- 
nution of arterial pressure and acceleration of the beats of the heart, 
The exuberance of the peripheric circulation causes the respiration to 
become more active, oxidation more quick, the temperature more ele- 
vated, the mucous, cutaneous, salivary, and bilious secretions more free, 
and, per contra, the urinary secretion less; at the same time the calm 
caused by the small doses gives way to the restlessness and malaise 
caused by large doses of digitalis. 

Given so as to rapidly produce serious symptoms, or in a single suf- 
ficiently large dose, the phenomena just noted become exaggerated, 
and soon there comes a third period, characterized by paralysis of 
the nerve centres, paresis of the voluntary muscles, great feebleness 
of the heart’s action, and, at last, death by syncope. 





DR. ACKERMANN ON TILE ACTION OF DIGITALIS. 


Accorpixe to Prof. Ackermann (Wien. Med. Woch.) the action of 
digitalis on the circulation consists in a falling off of the rapidity of the 
pulse, after which it becomes more frequent, lastly slower again, even 
to the extent of arrest of the heart’s action. The primary arrest of the 
frequency is in consequence of irritation of the vagus nerve, with the 
certainty that this remains absent when the vagi have been previously 
paralyzed by atropine. The rapidity of the pulse is only partly the con- 
sequence of paralysis of the vagi, inasmuch as it is more marked before 
‘han it is after the use of atropia. Besides this, marked increase of 
pressure and lessening of pressure in the aorta is noticeable, which can 
only partly be accounted for by means of irritation and paralysis of 
the vaso-motor centres: and with these occurs a rise in the temperature 
of the blood. The rise of pressure explains the action of digitalis in 
eases of valvular failure at the left venous orifice, and the rise in tem- 
perature, which probably is caused by the greater rapidity of the blood, 
explains the antiphlogistic action of the remedy.— Zhe Doctor, Jan. 1, 
1872. 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF BLEEDING. 


BY DR. D. GATZUCK. 


Wirun the aid of Prof. J. Dogiel, I have made a series of experi- 
ments upon the influence of blood-letting upon the rapidity of the 
blood stream, upon the lateral pressure, and upon the temperature. 

A more extended discussion of these experiments can be found in 
my Russian Dissertation. In this communication I simply give some 
of the results. 

The influence of bleeding upon the nourishment of the organism was 
investigated by Prof. Botkin’s pupil and by Panum (/xperimentelle 
Untersuchungen tiber die Verinderungen des Mengen- Verhiiltn. des 
Blutes und seiner Bestandth. durch die Inanition. Virch. Archix, 
Bd. xxix., 1864), and Tolmatshoff (Medicinisch-Chemische Unter- 
suchungen; herausgegeben von Iloppe-Seyler, 3 Heft, Berlin, 1868). 
In later times Bernstein (Centralbl. f. Med. Wissen., 1867, No. 1) 
and Nawrotzky (Ueber den Einfluss des Druckes auf das Centrum der 
Nervi Vagi. Warschauer Unversitits-Nuehrichten, 1870) have made 
experiments upon the effect of bleeding upon the heart’s beat and the 
blood-pressure. So far as I know, the influence on the lateral pressure 
has never been investigated. 

All my experiments were made upon dogs; and the measure of the 
central blood’s rapidity, the central lateral pressure, and the number 
of the pulsations were measured by Prof. Dogiel’s method (Die Aus- 
messung der strimenden Blutvolumina: Arbeiten aus der physiol. 
Anstalt zu Leipzig, 1867). The apparatus was generally connected 
with the carotid, and the bleeding was from a vein or artery in the 
upper or lower extremity. The results were :— 

1. Bleeding slows the central rapidity in the blood stream in the 
carotid and femoral artery. 

2. An arterial or venous bleeding from the upper extremity has 
more influence on the rapidity of the blood current than a similar 
bleeding from the hind legs. 

3. The amount of lessening depends upon the amount of blood 
drawn. 

4. The central lateral pressure sinks under the influence of bleeding, 
although there are cases where it remains unaltered or even rises. 
This difference depends as well upon the amount as the rapidity of 
the bleeding. 

F. Nawrotzky observed in his experiments upon rabbits a distinct 
ascent of the blood pressure through bleeding, and explained it by 
cerebral anzemia. 


L. Narvalichin (Ueber die Wirkung des verm. Blutzufl. zum Gehirn, 
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us.w., Centralbl. f. d. Md. Wissensch., 1870, No. 31) witnessed a very 
marked ascent of blood-pressure in the crural artery of a cat, upon 
pressure on the carotid. He explained this by irritation of the vaso- 
motor centres, which produced contraction of the capillaries of the 
body. When I made my experiments upon dogs, I also observed a 
distinct rising of the lateral pressure during and after free arterial 
bleeding; still it was not so great as Nawrotzky saw, was of short 
duration, and always followed by lessened arterial pressure. 

5. After the bleeding the alterations of the lateral pressure and the 
rapidity soon subside into the normal state. 

6. With the lowering of pressure and rapidity there is commonly 
an increase in the number of the pulse. 

7. In the course of and after the bleeding, one perceives a lowering 
of the bodily temperature, which in my experiments amounted to 
1° to 2° C.—Centralblatt fiir die Med. Wiss., Dec. 23, 1871. 


Bleeding—Transfusion.—In the American Journal of Medical 
Science for Jan., Dr. C. C. Hildreth has a paper of some interest on 
these subjects; which, however, contains nothing absolutely new, and 
will hardly bear extracting. Ile commends bleeding when from acute 
congestion of lungs or brain there is pronounced danger to life; and 
in “certain cases” of peritonitis, croup, pneumonia, pleurisy, and acute 
rheumatism. 

In the same number, Dr. J. E. Winants details a case in which a 
man moribund, about a month after crural amputation, was tempora- 
rily resuscitated by the injection of eight ounces of non-defibrinated 
lamb’s blood. He died fifteen days afterwards with symptoms of 
gastritis. 











TREATMENT OF HYDRARTHROSIS BY ASPIRATION. 


Dr. Drevtaroy has recently published a pamphlet on this subject 
in Paris, in which he reports a number of cases both acute and chronic, 
traumatic, rheumatismal, and without obvious cause, in which aspira- 
tion of the knee-joint was practised with good result. The follow- 
ing are a very few of the cases given :—Double hydrarthrosis of fif- 
teen days’ duration, attended with great pain, in a man aged 47. Be- 
tween the 26th of October and the 29th of November five operations 
were performed on each knee ; the liquid reproducing itself so rapidly 
that in twenty-four hours 120 grammes of fluid would re-collect in each 
joint, and the pains, which would at first cease, would reappear with the 
effusion. The application of ice was found efficacious. 

Hydrarthrosis, of six months’ duration, of right knee, without obvious 
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cause, in a conscript. 35 grammes were taken out. The man then 
walked ten kilometres (about six miles) without suffering. Twelve 
days afterwards the liquid had reappeared, 40 grammes were evacuated, 
paintings with tincture of iodine were practised, and no further effusion 
occurred. 

Rheumatic hydrarthrosis of the left knee, of eight days’ duration, in a 
man aged 38. 70 grammes of fluid containing a large number of 
leucocytes were drawn off. Bandages were applied, and three days 
afterwards, the effusion having reappeared, 45 grammes of liquid, con- 
taining fewer leucocytes, were drawn off. Two days after 80 grammes 
were evacuated; compression ; cure after nine days’ treatment. 

The operation is performed as follows :—The piston of the aspirateur 
is drawn partly up, so as to form a vacuum, and the needle connected 
with it, by means of a short caoutchoue tube, is pushed a little way 
into the tissue at the designated spot, and the cock of the aspirateur 
turned. The needle is then slowly pushed into the joint, and when the 
fine jet spouts into the cylinder, the needle is known to have fairly en- 
tered, and motion of it ceases. The aspiration is then continued until 
no more liquid can be obtained ; no pressure is to be made on the joint. 
A drop of collodion is to be put over the little hole the moment the 
needle is withdrawn. <A simple spiral or number-of-eight bandage 
is then applied, the limb raised slightly, and quiet enjoined. If in 
twenty-four hours marked effusion has occurred the operation is repeat- 
ed, if not, the pressure reapplied. Dr. Dieulafoy claims that the ope- 
ration is harmless, painless, and diminishes greatly suffering—shorten- 
ing the time necessary for cure.—Bulletin Génér. de Therap., Jan. 
15, 1872. 








ARSENIC IN MENORRHAGIA AND LEUCORRHGA. 
BY DR. J. H. AVELING. 


Wuen these affections depend upon the presence of polypi, fibroids, 
cancer, etc., Dr. Aveling thinks that arsenic is of no use; but when 
hypersemia is the cause of the flow, arsenic, he believes, arrests the latter 
by curing the former. He says :—Hypersmia of the passive or atonic 
character is that which is most benefited by the use of arsenic. The 
uterus, when in this condition, is larger and softer than in its normal 
sate. It is usually tender to the touch, but not always so. To the eye 
it appears of a deeper red than isnatural. After death, the capillaries 
are found dilated, and the tissues tinged with red. Unlike the color 
produced by inflammation, however, this redness can be removed by 
careful washing. 
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A patient coming to you with her uterus in the state just described, 
will, in addition to a host of other subjective and objective symptoms, 
most probably complain of the too frequent recurrence of the catame- 
nial period, of the excessive discharge at that time, and, in the interca- 
tamenial period, of persistent and distressing leucorrheeal flow. Now, 
in such a case as this, I should commence by administering two drops 
of the liquor arsenicalis, or one granule (one milligramme) of arsenious 
acid, three times a day, at meal-times. This dose I should continue for 
a fortnight. If, at the end of that time, no conjunctival irritation had 
displayed itself, I should increase the dose to four drops of the solution, 
or two of the granules; and then again, after another interval, to six, 
eight, ten, or even more drops or granules in proportion, watching the 
patient, and being guided by her tolerance of the remedy. 

Besides the general effect of arsenic already alluded to, the first 
result of this treatment will be the lengthening of the intercatamenial 
period ; and it is remarkable how this is sometimes extended, one or 
two days being only gained at a time. By persisting in the remedy, 
however, the interval will become greater until it arrives at its normal 
duration. Occasionally the progress is more rapid, and the proper 
interval is at once attained. Besides the improvement in this respect, 
the amount of the discharges will gradually decrease, and in like 
manner all the other hyperemic symptoms disappear. I have found 
it necessary to administer large doses, and cannot remember ever hay- 
ing produced any of the premonitory symptoms of arsenical poison- 
ing beyond that of conjunctival tenderness. I have been obliged, 
however, to continue the remedy for several months, and have had to 
recur to its use more than once when the hyperemic symptoms have 
reappeared. In some cases an excessive leucorrheeal discharge has the 
effect of supplanting the catamenial. In these the cure of the former 
has the result of removing the amenorrhea—Lritish Medical. 








CHROMIC ACID. 


In the London Lancet (Vol. IL, p. 847) is a paper on chromic acid 
by Dr. John Dougall, the more important portions of which we give 
here in full. 

Antiseptic properties.—As an antiseptic, disinfectant, and prevent- 
ive of germ growth, chromic acid stands “second to none.” Several 
varied experiments were made in order to ascertain its antiseptic pow- 
ers in contrast with those of carbolic acid. One detailed may suffice, 
all the others confirming it. One ounce of ox muscle was immersed 
for twenty-four hours in four ounces of an aqueous solution of chromic 
acid (1-2000), then suspended in air. In two days it was quite black, and 
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in six days as hard as wood, in which condition it still remains (three 
months after) without mould or taint. One ounce of ox muscle was 
immersed for twenty-four hours in four ounces of an aqueous solution 
of carbolic acid (1-1000), then suspended in air. In six days it was 
much hardened, brownish-black, speckled with mould, and distinctly 
tainted. 

It appears that chromic acid acts as an antiseptic by coagulating pro- 
tean compounds, a property which it possesses in the highest degree, 
and to which I am not aware that attention has been hitherto directed, 
although used for a considerable time in hardening animal tissues for 
microscopical examination. The coagulating power of chromic acid in 
albuminous solutions has been compared with that of most metallic salts, 
various acids, etc., and found to exceed them all: e. g., it has about ten 
times the coagulating power of carbolic acid, fifteen times that of nitric 
acid, twenty times that of bichloride of mercury, and a hundred and 
fifty times that of chloralum, ete. Shortly after a piece of muscle is 
immersed in a solution of chromic acid, there forms in considerable quan- 
tity a grayish, opaque, granular sediment, coagulated albumen ; while 
the deep red of the muscle is changed to brownish-yellow ; ultimate- 
ly it looks as if it had been boiled, the residual portion of muscle being 
composed almost exclusively of fibrous stroma, and becoming, on dry- 
ing, extremely hard and tough. <A portion of muscle immersed in a 
solution of carbolic acid retains a light pinkish, somewhat blanched as- 
pect ; while the solution, remaining void of sediment, is reddish and hazy, 
but translucent. If to a portion of this fluid there be added a little 
chromic acid solution, not stronger than 1-1000, a voluminous precipitate 
of albumen is at once obtained, clearly demonstrating the superior 
coagulating power of chromic acid over that of carbolic acid. 

A solution of two grains per ounce at once indicates the presence 
of albumen in a solution consisting of one part of a saturated solution 
of beef-juice in twenty of water; while one of beef-juice in thirty of 
water may be detected by allowing the mixture to stand for twelve 
hours. Chromic acid is admirably adapted for determining volume- 
trically the percentage of albumen in a fluid. An albumenometer may 
be constructed as follows: Fill a wide-mouthed burette to a multiple 
of 100 with albuminous urine or an albuminous fluid; add solution of 
chromic acid, about four grains per ounce, in slight excess ; shake the 
mixture; set aside for twenty-four hours; read off the precipitate, 
and multiply. No heating is required. Chromic acid also coagulates 
mucus, saliva, chrondrin, and gelatine. With the latter two it forms, 
in excess, canary-yellow fluids and flocculent precipitates colored 
like chromate of lead. The reaction with gelatine is as delicate as 
that with tannin, giving a response with 1 to 5,000. Chromic acid is 
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therefore a test for gelatine. An aqueous solution of carbolic acid 
(1 to 20) produces only slight haziness in gelatinous solutions. 

Disinfecting properties—Chromic acid coagulates, hardens, and 
oxidizes decomposing organic matter. It combines simultaneously with 
ammoniacal products and with nascent sulphuretted hydrogen, redu- 
cing the latter to water and free sulphur (2CrO, x 81,8 — Cr,O, x 
3H,O+38S). Added to putrid blood, flesh, pus, urine, or fecal matter, 
the offensive odor is soon absolutely removed, the mixture remaining 
fresh for an indefinite time. Dr. R. A. Smith found that bichromate 
of potassium surpassed thirteen other of the most energetic antiseptics, 
including carbolic acid, in preventing the evolution of sulphuretted 
hydrogen in a mixture of equal parts of blood and water.* This salt 
has a coagulating power near that of nitric acid; ¢. e. fifteen times 
weaker than that of chromic acid. Hoppe-Seyler has shown that “ while 
in disinfection it is highly necessary to destroy the products of fermen- 
tation and putrefaction, yet the destruction of sulphuretted hydrogen 
and ammonia can have no more influence on the fermentative changes 
involved in cholera and typhus than the removal of carbonic acid can 
have upon the progress of alcoholic fermentation; and therefore the 
ferment itself must be attacked, which, as pointed out, is more resist- 
ent than the living organisms in decomposing solutions.” + Now chro- 
mic acid, as already shown, fulfils admirably these requirements. Car. 
bolic acid does not combine with ammonia, nor decompose sulphuretted 
hydrogen. This is surely of importance in a sanitary sense, when it is 
remembered that almost to these properties alone are due the marked 
disinfecting powers of sulphurous acid, nitrous acid, permanganate of 
potassium, bisulphite of lime, protosulphate of iron, chloride of zine, 
chloride of aluminium, chlorine, bromine, iodine, ete. Carbolic acid 
seems to act as an antiseptic solely by coagulating albumen. It does 
not preserve by absorbing and retaining moisture, like chloride of sodi- 
wn, alcohol, etc., as, practically, it has no affinity for water. Chromic 
acid is the reverse. 

In Dr. A. E. Sansom’s book, page 28, the following passage occurs: 
—“Tt has been shown, however, that carbolic acid has the faculty of 
coagulating albumen. Is it on account of this faculty that it prevents 
fermentation and putrefaction? On this point a comparative experi- 
ment throws some light. Leta solution of the albumen of egg be pre- 
cipitated, in one case by heat or by an ordinary chemical reagent, and 
inthe other by a solution of carbolic acid, and let the resultant preci- 
pitate be kept a considerable time in contact with the air. It will be 
observed that whereas in the one case the albumen will become decom- 


* “Disinfectants and Disinfection,” pp. 89,91. + The Lancet, August 26, 1871. 
¢ The “ Antiseptic System.” By A, E. Sansom, M.D., London, 
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posed in the ordinary manner, that precipitated by the carbolic acid 
entirely resists putrefactive change. It is therefore obvious that car- 
bolic acid has an action over and above its action as a mere precipitant 
of albumen.” The fact is here ignored that in general chemical preci- 
pitates of albumen are soluble in water, specially carbolico-albuminoid 
precipitates ; and as the latter cannot exist without the presence of 
carbolic acid, the difference between the “carbolic” and “heat” pre- 
cipitates is simply that the one contains an antiseptic, while the other 
does not. As regards the other precipitates, the alleged results only 
show that carbolic acid is a more powerful antiseptic than any of the 
ordinary chemical reagents referred to. Furthermore, it may be urged 
that carbolic acid is volatile, whereas chromic acid is fixed; therefore 
the former can arrest putrefaction by coagulating floating particles of 
organic débris. But in a series of experiments by Dr. R. A. Smith,* 
“to determine the efficiency of strong gases and volatile substances in 
preventing putrefaction,” it is shown that pieces of fresh meat suspend- 
ed in bottles containing chlorine, bromine, iodine, hydrochloric acid, 
ammonia, protoxide of nitrogen, nitrous acid, and sulphurous acid, were 
fresh at the end of twenty-eight days; while a piece suspended in a 
bottle containing heavy oil of tar, and a piece in a bottle containing 
M‘Dougall’s powder, of which the chief ingredient is crude carbolic 
acid, grew slimy and putrid in seven days. I have also made the fol- 
lowing experiment :—A piece of ox muscle, a portion of beef-juice, of 
urine, and of infusion of hay, the three latter in separate phials, were 
suspended in a gallon bottle, which contained fully a pound of pure 
earbolic acid, about six inches from its surface. The bottle was kept 
open at about 60° F. On the fourth day the beef-juice was putrid and 
swarming with bacteria, vibriones, etc. A portion of the same juice 
exposed to the air was not more putrid on the fourth day than that in 
the bottle. On the fifth day both the urine and infusion of hay teemed 
with life; while on the surface of the latter there was an abundant 
development of penicillium. On the sixth day the piece of muscle 
was putrid and slimy. These facts prove that the vapor of carbolic 
acid, even when most concentrated, fails to arrest putrefaction, and to 
prevent the appearance of germs ; indeed, as seen with the beef-juice, 
it does not even delay those phenomena, the portion suspended in the 
earbolized atmosphere putrefying as quickly as that kept in ordinary 
air. “Here is a beautiful hypothesis slain by an ugly fact.” After 
these results it is impossible to conceive, as it would be absurd to ex- 
pect, the infinitely minute quantity of carbolic vapor which can be 
tolerated in the wards of a hospital, or is capable of diffusing sponta- 
neously in an alleged infected medium, competent to destroy floating 


* “ Disinfectants and Disinfection,” p. 109. 
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unseen germs and organic particles, secing that in the highest state of 
concentration, and all the conditions in its favor, it failed to affect 
visible germs ‘and tangible organic particles.* 

Power in preventing animaleules. —As a preventive of germ life, 
chromic acid surpasses sixty-six other chemical bodies, consisting of 
irritant, narcotic, and narcotico-irritant poisons, including all the know mn 
antiseptics and disinfortante, except two or three substances, with which 
it has not yet been compared. In this respect it greatly excels carbo- 
lic acid, the average preventive strength of which, in three aqueous 
solutions of hay, urine, beef-juice, and egg albumen, is only 1 to 400, 
while that of chromic acid is 1 to 3,300.+ 

Liffec arious experiments on rabbits, 
etc., show that chromic acid, in concentrated solutions, is a pure and 
powerful corrosive of animal textures, effecting speedy and com. 
plete local disorganization. So actively does it destroy the vaseu- 
lar tunics, gelatizining their fluid contents, that absorption is ren- 
dered impossible; these, by the merest contact with the acid, being 
converted into consolidated emboli, which choke the capillary passages 
and preclude further ingress. This view is confirmed by, or may be 
inferred from, the fact of the poison not being found in the blood or 
urine. If equal portions of muscular tissue and chromic acid be left 
in contact for about one hour, the whole is converted into a mass like 
burnt sugar, which is freely soluble in water, rendering it yellowish- 
brown. 

Chrome sores.—Through the kindness of Messrs. White, of Shaw- 
field, near Rutherglen, the largest makers of bichromate of potassium 
in this country, I had an opportunity lately of examining some of the 
“chrome sores” on the bodies of several workmen. These occur chiefly 
on the hands and exposed parts, and are said to arise from the salt 
coming in contact with a denuded cuticular surface. The first symp- 
tom is pain, succeeded by redness ; and latterly the affected part assumes 
a papular or furunculoid form. After the lapse of some days, a cylin- 
drical slough or core exudes from the centre of the swelling, leaving a 
deep pit with nearly vertical walls, the bottom of which generally ex- 
tends through the cutis vera, and not unfrequently into or through 
some of the muscles. The sores are long of healing, doubtless from 
loss of structure, the salt acting like its acid, though with less intensity. 

Chromic acid in this form has been said to have a strong propensity 
for the destruction of cartilage, inasmuch as the nasal alse and septum, 





* See also, ‘‘On the Relative Powers of various Substances in the Destruction of 
Microscopic Organisms,” in the Lancet of August 6, 1870. 

+ ‘‘On the Relative Powers of Various Substances in Preventing Animalcules.” 
Churchills. 
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snd even the larynx, of workmen employed in the manufacture of bi- 
chrome are frequently greatly corroded by it. The ulceration has 
been considered similar to that of tertiary syphilis, and bichloride of 
mercury recommended as an antidote, and withal, this absurdity has 
been promulgated in a standard work on chemistry.* From experiments 
made with the acid on portions of the trachea of a cow, the reverse is 
proved to be the case. Indeed, chromic acid might rather be said to 
have a specific action on gelatine or muscle, because breaches of sur- 
face are here the rule, whereas ulceration of cartilage is the exception. 
The cause of the nasal and laryngeal affection is clearly the same as 
that of the other sores—a cuticular hiatus; and, while there seems an 
additional reason why the nasal walls should be attacked more than 
other parts, still that is fully counterbalanced by the material of which 
they are composed, resisting the action of the acid more; hence it is 
seldomer affected. 

During respiration in an atmosphere contaminated with floating par- 
ticles of the chromic salt these are constantly brought in contact with 
the anterior nares, etc. ; and, dissolving in the nasal secretion, set up 
irritation, which, if prolonged, results in abrasion of the mucous mem- 
brane. What follows is plain: each inspiration deposits a variable 
quantity of the salt upon the affected part, resulting in ulceration. 

As a test for strychnia.—Chromic acid elicits the colored reaction 
in a solution containing zojggy Of strychnia. The modus operandi is 
to put two or three minims of the strychnia fluid on a white non-porous 
surface, then add a few needles of chromic acid, which instantly dis- 
solve, imparting to the liquid their characteristic tint. One or two 
drops of concentrated sulphuric acid are now added, and the play of 
color is at once evolved. With stronger solutions the result is very 
distinct, and in any case unfailing. In applying this test the above 
method must be strictly adhered to; because if sulphuric acid be added 
to the strychnia solution before the chromic acid, the latter will not 
dissolve, and the result is negative. Chromic acid does not give the 
colored reaction with dilute sulphuric acid. 

Dr. Dougall then speaks of the uncertainty of the test when bichro- 
mate of potash is substituted for chromic acid, and concludes his paper 
as follows :— 

“Tn the absence of such knowledge, it seems to me that it might be 
used with a fair prospect of success in the following cases, for some of 
which it is already recommended in works on materia medica:—As a 
hemostatic ; as a caustic to cancerous tissue, chancres, condylomata, 
hospital gangrene, phagedenic ulcers, bites of rabid animals, poisoned 


* In Meadow’s ‘‘ Prescribers’ Companion” (page 152) potassa bichromas is said to 
have been recommended as an antisyphilitic. 
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wounds, warts, hemorrhoids, etc. ; as a wash to allay fetid discharges; 
as a gargle in diphtheria ; as an injection in ozena, uterine catarrh, leu. 
corrhea and gonorrhea; to disinfect cholera and fever stools, for 
which it is admirably adapted ; as a preventive of suppuration, putre- 
faction, etc. In every case it must be used dissolved in water; and, 
except where a strong caustic effect is desired, in medical or surgical 
cases, the solution should not be stronger than half a grain to the ounce, 
and be succeeded immediately after gargling or injection by the appli- 
cation of pure water. I have used chromic acid to a limited extent in 
the five latter affections above specified with a fair measure of success; 
in gonorrhea and ozena the results are especially gratifying. Finally, 
I have no doubt that its remarkably antiseptic, disinfectant, and co- 
agulating powers will suggest many applications in medicine, surgery, 
and hygiene not above enumerated.” 








DISINFECTING POWER OF CARBOLIC ACID. 


Tue disinfecting power of carbolic acid seems yet to be dubious, and 
certainly not so great as to be relied upon. Dr. H. J. von Ankum in- 
serted a paper in Morandschrift voor Natuurwetenschappen stating 
the following facts :— 

Atmospheri¢ air, to which are added the vapors emanating from car- 
bolic acid, is unable to hinder the development of lower organisms in 
water with hay, in milk, and in urine. He put those substances under 
a glass bell, with an opening at the upper side, and surrounded by little 
cups filled with carbolic acid. All was placed in a ventilating closet, 
and the arrangement was such that the air that passed the above- 
named substances was mixed, if not saturated, with the vapors of car- 
bolic acid. After the lapse of a little time, the development of lower 
organisms took place just as if the fluids had been exposed to the free 
air. Von Ankum made use of pure and impure carbolic acid, and only 
once he saw, in using the impure strong-smelling carbolie acid, that the 
formation of those organisms was retarded, and did not take place in 
somany forms. He concludes, from his experiments, that no disinfect- 
ing action can be expected from the vapors of carbolic acid when they 
are mixed with the atmospheric air in such quantity that the respira- 
tions can take place in it without damage.—Med. Times and Gaz., 
Dec. 16, 1871. 








DISINFECTANTS. 


Foremost in interest, if not particularly novel, are the views express- 
ed by M. Jeannel, of the Military School at Metz. 
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He speaks first of all of those agents which destroy fetid gases and 
miasms—burning them up with oxygen. These are, oxygen itself, the 
atmosphere, ozone, the permanganates, and nitric acid. The first three 
are the natural disinfectants, but they act slowly, and must be con- 
tinually renewed, which is the philosophy of ventilation. The per- 
manganate acts by offering to oxidizable matter its large quantities of 
oxygen, and thereby burning them at a low temperature. It is there- 
fore, he says, a very energetic disinfectant. 

The strong suffocating and disagreeable odor of nitrous acid restricts 
its use, but it may be depended on for certain purposes. Its action 
is analogous to that of permanganate. 

The second class of disinfectants described by M. Jeannel takes in 
those substances which act by combining with the hydrogen of organic 
bodies. The chief of these are chlorine and those of its compounds 
that have been employed as disinfectants. Iodine and bromine are 
classed with chlorine, but Jeannel thinks that much of their action is 
to be traced to their caustic properties. They are very useful as sur- 
gical appliances in fistula, ete. 

A report of an interesting meeting of the Royal Pharmaceutical 
Society of Brussels, at which the subject of the disinfecting property 
of certain supposed disinfecting and antiseptic substances were dis- 
cussed, has appeared in the Presse Méd. Belge. M. Créteur has made 
many experiments, and he shows that nothing is comparable in effect 
toa mixture of sulphate of iron and chloride of lime in its action on 
organic putrefactive matter. Ile shows, by a double series of experi- 
ments on blood, the injurious action of fetid gases in the blood. 
Nothing is easier than to prevent animal decomposition by causing 
them to undergo the action of oxygen. He showed a piece of veal 
preserved in water for three weeks by this method. 

From these experiments the author concludes that all substances 
eapable of assimilating hydrogen products, or causing a formation of 
oxygen, ought to be considered as disinfectants. 

M. Gille has published, in the Archives Médicales Belges, an in- 
teresting article “On the Value of a Disinfectant,” in which he says 
we must not only get rid of offensive smells, but of all other products 
of decomposition, and that any substance which only effects one of 
these ends is a very imperfect disinfectant. Te then passes in review 
some of the disinfectants in common use. Sulphate of iron he con- 
siders is useful from its effect of decomposing ammonia, carbonate, 
and sulphohydrate. Perchloride of iron, besides this, precipitates 
albuminoid matter, and acts also by its chlorine. Lime disinfects 
organic matters, fixing carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
decomposing hydrosulphate of ammonia. The permanganate of potass 
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is a most energetic oxidizing agent, decomposing sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, destroying organic matter, and acting upon all fixed compounds 
with which it comes in contact. 

It may be remembered that M. Decaisne employed it in dissecting. 
rooms, but that M. Gosselin in 1864 reported that it was not adapted 
for this purpose. Chlorate of potass may be used to disengage chlo- 
rine in places that are not easy to reach by other means. This is a 
capital plan for cesspools and middens. 

Chloride of lime acts by the chlorine it sets free, and chemically 
decomposes most foul gases. M. Decaisne considers it the best disin- 
fectant of offensive gases. Does it also, mixed with metallic oxides, 
act by disengaging oxygen, as has been asserted? M. Gille doubts 
this. Ile also observes, that although chloride of lime destroys offen- 
sive gases, it does not arrest putrefaction, but, by the lime set free, 
hastens the process. 

Hydrochloric acid is employed to disinfect dog-kennels. Vessels 
containing it, left open, completely destroy the offensive gases that 
abound where a large number of dogs are kept. This plan is adopted 
in the Veterinary School of Brussels. 

The action of carbolic acid, M. Gille says, is not chemical. He ac- 
cepts what is commonly called the germ theory, inasmuch as he says 
the acid prevents germs from provoking putrefaction. He also thinks 
it will hinder the formation of miasms, and is, therefore, a good pre- 
ventive of epidemics. It is thus to be seen that all the disinfectants 
are good, but that they should be used with discernment, a selection 
being made according to the products we wish to get rid of. 

In a discussion that took place at an earlier date in Paris, M. Dumas 
said the acid had been employed since 1866, by the pompes funébres. 
It was also observed that this substance was first used as a preventive 
of cholera at Marseilles. 

Dr. Henry, in the last century, determined the degrees of heat 
necessary for destroying infection by experimenting on infected cloth- 
ing, which he afterwards got people to wear. Since then disinfecting 
ovens have generally been made to produce the heat indicated by that 
practical physician. 

Dr. Crace Calvert now asserts that a less degree of heat than 400° 
Fahr. is useless, because bacteria will resist heat up to that degree. 

M. Lemaire, it will be remembered, by not brushing his teeth for a 
week, allowed them to swarm with bacteria, but he, nevertheless, re- 
mained in perfect health, so that bacteria and disease-germs can hardly 
be considered synonymous terms, as some writers seem to fancy.— The 
Doctor. 
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ON THE TREATMENT OF HYPERPYREXIA BY WITH- 
DRAWAL OF HEAT. 


Dr. T. Currrorp Auteur has a paper on this subject in the London 
Lancet of Dec. 23, in which he contends that the withdrawal cf heat 
should be as slow as possible—that the bath at the entrance should 
have a temperature of 96°, and the time of tarriance in it be correspond- 
ingly long, the water being slowly cooled during this period. Thus a 
patient may remain one, or even two hours in the water, and the tem- 
perature of the latter be slowly reduced from 96° to 80°. He thinks 
after such bathing the reduction of temperature will be more perma- 
nent, and should be made still more so by the administration of five to 
twenty grains of quinine. During the bath the patient must be 
watched as closely as the steam-gauge of a rotten boiler, and any 
tendency to shivering, syncope, or other untoward symptoms be the 
signal for his immediate removal. He states that he had seen eleven 
cases of cerebral rheumatism with but a single recovery, and in that 
case the symptoms never were violent, before last September, when a 
very violent case was saved, apparently, solely by the abstraction of 
heat by means of bottles of ice applied to his body, and ice applied 
freely to his head, and allowed to drip over his shoulders. He details 
this case, and thinks the partial application of the intense cold about 
equal to the general application of mild cold, advocated earlier in the 
paper. 

The Cooling Pad.—Dr. Wm. Roberts commends, as a means of cool- 
ing, a pad consisting of a close flat coil of very thin India-rubber tubing, 
3 of an inch bore, cemented to a coayse canvas backing. The terminal 
portions of the coil are made of large tubing, and reaching a couple of 
feet beyond the pad, are furnished with stop-cocks near the end. The 
inner end of the coil escapes by piercing the centre of the canvas. 
These pads are placed under the patient, the coil being previously 
filled and connected with a reservoir above, so that a current runs on 
the syphon principle. The largest pad used was three by two feet, 
and appears to have had a pronounced cooling influence.—Med. Times 
and Gazette, Dec. 16, 1871. 

On Artificial Cooling as Affecting the Elimination of 
Carbonic Acid.——Gildemeister finds that cooling of the body causes 
increased production of CO,, both in health and fever. The bath, 
however, in fever withdraws heat much faster than the increased pro- 
duction multiplies it. 

Wertheim found that cooling a dog with ice increased greatly the 
depth of respiration and the amount of CO, given off—Journal of 
Anatomy and Physiology, Nov., 1871. 
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DANDELION IN INDIA. 


In the Pharmaceut. Journ, and Trans., Dec. 30, 1871, Mr. J. R. 
Jackson gives the following ;— 

The plants are cultivated in various parts of India, and the roots are 
collected between the months of September and February. To cul- 
tivate the plants properly, the following plan is recommended :— 
The seeds should be sown in beds, and the young plants, when sufii- 
ciently grown, should be planted out on ridges at a distance of nine 
inches from each other. This system of planting is the best suited for 
the production of large roots, which is the principal end to be obtained, 
and, to further insure this result, the flowers should be gathered as 
they open. The roots, after they are taken up, are washed clean and 
wiped dry. 

Taraxacum roots are used in a variety of ways in India; one useful 
form is that of a paste, which is made by pounding the fresh roots, 
putting the mass into tins or jars, and gently baking or heating in an 
oven ; when cool the paste is ready for use, and can be kept for a long 
time. To prepare dandelion-coffee, the roots are washed, dried in the 
sun, and cut up into small pieces, after which they are roasted in a 
similar manner to true coffee; they are then ground, and to every nine 
ounces of coffee one ounce of pounded dandelion root may be added ; 
these proportions make an excellent and useful beverage. The use of 
this coffee in India has been much recommended. 

Lieutenant Pegson, in a communication to the Agri-horticultural 
Society of India, advocating the more general cultivation and use of 
the dandelion, says :—“ Medical men admit the value of this prepara- 
tion, and I know several gentlemen in India who are, by their own 
admission, kept alive by the daily use of Taraxacum-coffee. It is 
fairly entitled to be called a specific for the cure of torpid liver, a 
complaint from which the majority of Europeans suffer; the fact 
being made known when they proceed to a cool or hill climate, and 
shiver and shake with cold while the thermometer is at 62° F. only. 
The sallow complexion of such men, women, and children, their lan- 
guid movements, and their enjoyment of heat, all alike proclaim that 
they are suffering from sluggish action of the liver. The conserve of 
Taraxacum may be made into syrup for use. Horses and valuable 
dogs, sheep, and poultry, all suffer in India from disease of the liver. 
A bolus of Taraxacum conserve to a horse, and a pill thereof to a 
fowl, would be most beneficial, and act as a curative agent. Rabbits 
also suffer greatly from liver disease, but if they were supplied: with a 
few (two to four) green Taraxacum leaves twice or thrice a week, 
the mortality resulting from this (hitherto) incurable disease would 
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disappear, and rabbits could then be extensively raised for the 
market.” 








PREPARED COLLODION FOR FRACTURES OF THE RIBS. 


M. Dumas, in the Montpellier Médical, summarizes in the following 
manner the rules for the application of this preparation. The sub- 
stances required are :— 

1. Three pieces of thin muslin, of the same breadth as from the ster- 
num to the spine, and of a length stretching from the top of the thorax 
to the second rib below the fracture. If the last rib is fractured, we 
must make the preparation come down two or three finger-breadths 
on the abdomen, and dispense with reaching the top of the chest. We 
can, according to the case and the subject, augment the number of 
pieces of muslin, and, of course, of the layers of collodion. 

2. Collodion wiciné as fresh as possible. Mode of application: 
Apply alternately a coating of collodion and a piece of thin muslin 
impregnated with this liquid, and reunite the whole by a thick ban- 
dage. For that an assistant is indispensable, for the collodion dries 
so rapidly that the one who lays on the coatings cannot occupy himself 
with the pose of the muslin. 

The author cites two cases, one of which is very curious: the union, 
retarded by hypertrophy of the heart, had not taken place at the twen- 
ty-fifth day. The collodionized preparations assured the formation: of 
callus ina month, In the first case the relief was immediate.— The 
Doctor, Jan. 1, 1872. 








CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF 
GETTYSBURG AND ADIRONDACK WATERS. 


BY ISAAC OTT, M.D. 


Tue conclusions in the following paper are founded on a series of 
experiments which will be published in detail at some other time. 
The means employed were the same as those described in a paper on 
Congress water, published in No. 19 of the Medical Times. 


GETTYSBURG WATER. 


The observations were made during a period of six days. The 
quantity and quality of food and drink were nearly similar during the 
whole period, except that four hundred cubic centimetres of bottled 
Gettysburg water were taken early in the morning, before breakfast, 
in the last three days. The amount of sleep was the same, as was also 
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that of exercise, although the intensity of the exercise on the after- 
noon of the second of the Gettysburg-water days was considerably 
greater than on normal days. The average temperature on normal 
days at three fixed periods was 60°, 64°, and 62° F., while the baro- 
metric mean at similar periods was 29,5, 29.5, 29.5. On Gettysburg- 
water days, the average temperature at similar periods as on normal 
days was 51°, 54°, and 52° F.; the barometric mean at the same 
periods was 29.6, 29.4, and 29.3. 

On Gettysburg-water days the daily average excess of all egesta over 
those of normal days from 6 A.M. to 12 mM. was 335.96 grammes; from 
12 m. to 6 p.m. the daily average decrement was 31.8 grammes; and 
from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. the daily average increment was 2.9 grammes, 
making the total daily average excess of all egesta 307.0 grammes. 
On Gettysburg-water days the daily average excess just mentioned 
from 6. a.m. to 12 mM. was made up of increase of “ insensible perspira- 
tion” 24.06 grammes, of renal excretion 333.9 grammes ; the intestinal 
excretions were diminished 22 grammes; the daily average decrease 
from 12 m. to 6 p.m. was formed of an increase of “insensible per- 
spiration” 105.8 grammes, and a decrease of renal excretion equal to 
118.05 grammes, and of intestinal excretion 19.6 grammes; the daily 
average increase of excretion from 6 p.m. to 6 A.M. was made up of a 
decrease of insensible perspiration 64.9 grammes, and an increase of 
renal excretion 67.8 grammes. The excretion of urea for the three 
normal days was 31.17, 29.53, and 32.96 grammes, the arithmetic mean 
of which is 31.22 gramines. The ureal excretion on Gettysburg-water 
days was 32.07, 29.72, and 32.14 grammes, the arithmetic mean of which 
is 31.81 gramines, thus showing an increased daily excretion of urea 
by .09 grammes. On the days when Gettysburg water was ingested 
there was a daily decrease of uric acid .065 grammes, of phosphoric 
acid .09 grammes, of chloride of sodium 1.27 grammes, and a daily 
increase of sulphuric acid .47 grammes, There was a relative increase 
during the use of Gettysburg water, and the most reasonable explana- 
tion of the increase seemed to be the retention of water. Thus it 
would appear that the retention of water whilst Congress water is 
being taken is not unique as regards our own economy. 


ADIRONDACK WATER, 


The observations on the physiological effects of this water extended 
over'six days. The food was nearly the same in quantity and quality ; 
exercise, sleep, study, and so on, were as similar as possible. The 
drink was the same in quantity and quality in exact series of days, 
except that six hundred cubic centimetres of bottled Adirondack water 
was taken haif an hour before breakfast during the last three days, 
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The average of the temperature on normal days at three fixed periods 
was 63°, 64°, and 58° F., while the barometric mean at the same periods 
was 29.7, 29.6, and 29.6. 

On Adirondack days, at similar periods, the average temperature 
was 60°, 64°, and 55° F.; the barometric mean 29.8, 29.7, and 29.7. 
The daily average excess of all the exereta during the ingestion of 
Adirondack water over those of normal days, from 6 a.m. to 12 M., was 
552.3 grammes, from 12 m, to 6 p.m. 58.5 grammes, while from 6 P.M. 
to 6 a.m. there was a decrease of 131.3 grammes; thus making a total 
daily excess of all excreta 479.5 grammes. The aforementioned 
excess of excreta from 6 a.m. to 12 M. was made up of an increase of 
insensible perspiration 68.86 grammes, and of renal excretion 496,78 
grammes, and a decrease of intestinal excretion 13.4 grammes; from 
12 m. to 6 p.m. the excess was derived from increase of insensible per- 
spiration 109.38 grammes, a decrease of renal excretion 90,40 grammes, 
and an increase of intestinal excretion 89 grammes; from 6 P.M. to 6 
A.M. the decrease was made up of an increase of insensensible perspira- 
tion 13.36 grammes, and a decrease of renal excretion 144.75 grammes. 
The urea excreted on the three normal days was 19.42, 20.91, and 
16.07 grammes, the arithmetic mean of which is 18.80 grammes. On 
Adirondack days the urea amounted to 20.87, 19.05, and 18.64 grammes, 
the arithmetic mean of which is 19.35 grammes—thus showing a daily 
increase of urea .55 grammes, On Adirondack days the daily average 
increase of sulphuric acid was 1.11 grammes, of phosphoric acid .04 
grammes, of chloride of sodium 1.64 grammes. While there was a 
daily decrease of uric acid .176 grammes, there was also a relative 
increase of weight on Adirondack-water days, which seemed, as in the 
cases of Congress and Gettysburg water, to be most logically accounted 
for by the retention of water, although during the experiments with 
the latter two the retention was in the-afternoon, while during those 
with the Adirondack water it was mainly at night.—P/ilad. Med. 
Times, Jan. 15, 1872. 
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ELECTRICITY IN NERVOUS DEAFNESS, * 


Dr. J. W. Hottanp reports the following case in the American 
Practitioner for Jan, 1872 :— 

Mr. Robinson, aged forty-one, a medical student, was fifteen years ago, when convales- 
cent from remittent fever, stricken with partial deafness in both ears, the loss of sense 
in the right ear being more pronounced than that in the left. During the period which 
has elapsed since, there has been but little amelioration of his hearing. The closest ex- 
amination failed to detect any organic trouble. It was plainly a case of ‘‘ nervous 
deafness,” probably due to a sudden but enduring apathy of the auditory nerve. 

The feeblest current from a volta-faradaic coil that was perceptible to the hand was 
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employed upon both ears successively. The auditory canal was filled with water, and 
the positive electrode, in the shape of a metallic conductor, insulated,—save at the end, 
where it terminated in a silver ball about the size of a barleycorn,—was inserted nearly 
to the tympanum. The circuit was completed by the negative sponge electrode being 
placed upon the superior cervical gauglion of the same or opposite side. A sitting of 
five minutes’ length resulted in the immediate and considerable improvement of both 
ears, On reaching the street, the hearing was so much more acute than when the 
patient entered the office as to impel him to remark that ‘‘ it was the revelation of a new 
world.” Where before the tick of an uncommonly noisy watch could not be heard 
even when pressed hard upon the ear and mastoid process, the renewed sensibility 
enabled him to hear it nearly an inch away. The revival of the auditory nerves gained 
fresh force from each electrical sitting ; and one may fairly presume that, as five appli- 
cations have accomplished so much, by continued excitation the torpor may eventually 
be entirely removed, 














HYPODERMIC INJECTION OF STRYCHNIA IN OPTIC 
ATROPHY. 


In a paper in the American Journal of Med. Science of Jan. 1, 
Prof. J. J. Chisholm confirms the results obtained by Prof. Nagel, of 
Tiibingen, by injecting strychnia hypodermically in amaurosis. (See 
July number New Remepms, 1871.) He has found in three cases (one 
of which had resisted all treatment for seven months) of hemeralopia 
a few doses of the strychnia sufficient to effect a cure. A case of almost 
total blindness from atrophy, following choroido-iritis, which had 
been dismissed after long treatment as incurable, was subjected to 
this treatment. One-fortieth of a grain of the sulphate of strych- 
nia in ten minims of water was ordered to be injected under the skin 
night and morning. In four days the patient could see sufficiently to go 
about the city alone; in six weeks he could read the large type head- 
ing the daily newspaper. In nearly every instance the patient experi- 
enced the brightening of the light in less than half a minute after the 
injection. In,one instance in which the fortieth of a grain was acci- 
dentally thrown into a vein, the sensations of light and a feeling of mus- 
cular twitchings were apparently simultaneous with the emptying of 
the syringe. 

Besides this case Prof. Chisholm has tried the treatment in a num- 
ber of cases, “doing harm to none and benefiting all more or less.” 
He commences usually with the one-sixtieth of a grain, gradually in- 
creased to one-thirtieth, twice a day. 








EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


M. Moutxxs, in continuing his observations upon prepared extracts of 
meat, thus expresses himself :—“I have shown that the crystallizable 
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azotic principles have no nutritive value, either directly or indirectly. 
They have none directly because they are the products of disassimila- 
tion which are eliminated from the economy ; they have none indirectly 
because they in no way arrest the progress of denutrition.” He then 
proceeds to inquire if those extracts have any pernicious influence, and 
observes that such an influence has, by various experiences, been 
shown to exist. For example, M. Hepp, Principal Pharmacien of the 
hospices, Strasburg, fed two dogs exclusively upon extract of meat, 
giving them that prepared by himself. One of the dogs perished at 
the expiration of fifteen days, the other at the end of twenty. These 
experiences, although seemingly conclusive, did not satisfy M. Miller. 
He subjected two other dogs to experiment, they being aged respect- 
ively three and four years. The first weighed 6,520 grammes, and 
received daily 200 grammes of bread, 20 of Liebig’s extract, 200 of 
water, and 20 of fat. On the sixth day of this regimen the animal 
suffered from diarrhea, but in other respects remained well till the 
eighth ; on the ninth it whined pitifully. 

The second dog weighed 6,940 grammes, received daily 200 gr. of 
bread, 40 of extract, and 200 of water. On the third day, diarrhoea ; 
on the fourth, loss of appetite; on the fifth he refused his food; on 
the seventh it vomited. The experiences were not pushed beyond the 
eighth day, but six more elapsed before it was restored to its normal 
state. ; 

These experiments differed from those of M. Hepp, inasmuch as he 
had given only extract of meat to his dogs, whereas M. Miiller had 
given his animals 200 grammes of bread—that is, more than sufficient 
for their support—whence he concludes that, if they presented morbid 
phenomena, it is evident that they were poisoned. He next relates 
the results of a series of experiments performed upon six different 
cats. Two of those animals received daily, besides their ordinary 
food, 6 grammes of extract in a piece of veal “lights” —that small 
quantity being given because in a previous series of experiments it 
had been found that a larger quantity produced diarrhwa and death 
in the cats experimented upon. At the expiration of a few days the 
cats refused the “lights” containing the extract, and accordingly it 
was put into all the food given to them. At the end of a month the 
cats had increased in weight, the one by 44 grammes, the other 75, 
but in other respects there were very marked differences in their con- 
dition as compared to that of other two cats, to which extract had not 
been given. The former were dull, sleepy, their hair soiled, their 
eyes bleared. The experiments were now reversed during the suc- 
ceeding month. At the end of three weeks the sickly cats had become 
active and playful—those to which in their turn the extract had been 
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given becoming affected with frequent diarrhoea, and, moreover, 
showing signs of laziness, as well as being easily fatigued. All four 
had, however, increased to some extent in weight. Once again the 
experiment was reversed. Fortunately for one of the cats, it effected 
its escape; but the result, as regards the others, led M. Miiller to 
remark that on each occasion it is seen that the extract of meat has 
exercised a baneful influence. 

But, before M. Miiller’s experiments, others had been performed by 
M. Kemmerich, of Vienna. According to the last named author, an 
exclusive régime of extract of meat hills more rapidly than starva- 
tion. He experimented on two dogs of the same size; to one weigh- 
ing 1,247 grammes, he only gave water; to the other, weighing 1,340, 
he gave water, and five grammes of extract of meat (Liebig’s). At 
the end of ten days the latter, which had been the more vigorous of 
the two, was unable to walk—at the end of twelve it perished. The 
first still lived; at the end of the twelfth day normal food was given 
to it—four days afterwards it was perfectly well. During the time 
that these experiments were in progress other dogs were fed upon the 
remains of the meat from which the extract had been prepared. It 
was seasoned with chloride of sodium, and under its use they continued 
in perfect health. 

But M. Kemmerich would assign to extract of meat, to which he 
alludes, a directly poisonous action. He injected into the stomach of 
a rabbit, weighing one kilogramme, the amount of extract obtained 
from one kilogramme of horse-flesh. The animal succumbed. Such 
are the results obtained by M. Kemmerich, and now we ask ourselves 
with M. Miller, Can we attribute that poisonous action to the crystal- 
lizable principles of organic origin? With him we answer No! MM. 
Feltz and Ritter have shown that the introduction of those principles 
into the blood produces no injurious action. They have experimented 
upon rabbits with a solution containing 1 gramme of creatinine in 60 
centimetres of water; they have injected into the jugular-vein of a 
rabbit 10 cubic centimetres of that solution—that is to say, 0.17 of 
creatine—with no other effect than a slight increase of temperature in 
the animal, which had disappeared on the second day. M. Kemmerich 
had made a rabbit to swallow one gramme of creatinine, without 
inducing in it any morbid phenomenon whatever. With him we 
conclude the toxic action can only be attributed to the crystallizable 
principles of mineral origin, and, in effect, M. Kemmerich has demon- 
strated that the ashes alone of the extract produce death—that toxic 
action can only arise from the salts of the extract, and these salts are 
for the most part composed of potash. 


The conclusions arrived at by the authors quoted are the following :— 
i 
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The extracts of meat are not aliments directly, because they do not 
contain albuminoid materials; neither indirectly, because their nitro- 
genous principles do not arrest disassimilation. In a small dose they 
may be useful by the stimulant action of the salts of potass; in stronger 
doses, instead of being useful they produce an injurious effect. Given 
in the course of protracted illness, when the economy is weakened by 
prolonged abstinence, the salts of potassa have an injurious effect—the 
more so that the organism will have lost some of its chloride of sodium. 
So far from aiding nutrition they hinder it, by the direct action of the 
potassa salts upon the (blood) globules, retarding the absorption of 
oxygen by the predominance in the serum of salts, which absorb the 
carbonic acid; also, by not permitting the exhalation of the normal 
amount of that gas they prevent the admission of the normal ‘amount 
of oxygen.— Zhe Doctor, Jan., 1872. 


New Method of Making Beef-tea.—By Dr. H. C. Woov.— 
In order to meet the daily felt want of concentrated fluid meat food, 
a want not supplied by beef essence as ordinarily made, I have invented 
the following process, and found in practice that it works well. Take 
a thin rump-steak of beef, lay it upon a board, and with a case-knife 
scrape it. In this way ared pulp will be obtained, which contains pretty 
much everything in the steak, except the fibrous tissue. 

Mix this red pulp thoroughly with three times its bulk of cold water, 
stirring until the pulp is completely diffused. Put the whole upon a 
moderate fire, and allow it to come slowly to a boil, stiring all the time 
to prevent the “caking” of the pulp. As soon as it has boiled, remove 
from the fire; season to taste. In using this do not allow the patient 
to strain it, but stir the settlings thoroughly into the fluid. One to 
three fluid ounces of this may be given at a time. 


A New Base in Flesh Extract.—Dr. H. Weidel states that he 
has found a new alkaloid in flesh extract for which he proposes the 
name of carnin. For the method of preparing this we must refer the 
reader to the original paper in Ann. de Chem. et Pharm. 158, 353, and 
Neues Repertorium fiir Pharmacie, Heft 10,1871. Carnin is with 
difficulty soluble in cold water, easily so in hot, out of which on cool- 
ing it crystallizes in microscopic crystalline, carbonate of lime-like. 
masses, which appear after drying as a lustreless, chalky (kreidig), loose 
mass. It is insoluble in ether and alchohol, decomposes on heating, 
burning on platinum foil, with a bluish flame and peculiar odor. Its 
solution is at first tasteless, afterwards bitter. It is not precipitated by 
neutral acetate of lead, but gives with the subacetate a precipitate solu- 
ble in boiling water and in solution of the neutral acetate. Its formula 
is O, H, N, O, and H,0.. Its chlorohydrate separates from the warm 
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solution in muriatic acid in glassy needles. . By treatment with chlo- 
rine, bromine, or nitric acid, it is converted into sarkin. For further 
chemical detail as to this base the reader is referred to the original 
papers. 

To Obtain Kreatinine out of the Urine,—Richard Maly has 
found that kreatinine may be separated in the following way. Take at 
least a litre of urine, and evaporate to one-fourth ; pour off the fluid from 
the precipitated salts, precipitate with acetate of lead, and throw down 
from the filtrate the excess of lead by carbonate of soda or sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The filtrate is now neutralized with acetic acid or with 
soda, as may be required, and precipitated with concentrated solution 
of corrosive sublimate. This precipitate, consisting mainly of a com- 
bination of kreatinine with chloride of mercury, is decomposed with sul- 
phuric acid in water, the solution decolorized with animal charcoal and 
evaporated. The remaining crystals are once or twice crystallized 
out of strong alcohol, and are finally obtained as a crystalline crust or 
in large, hard, shining prisms.—Ann. de Chem. et Pharm. 1591. 8. 
279, Biichners Neues Repertorium fiir Pharmacie, Heft 10, 1871. 











TREATMENT OF SCARLATINA. 


In the Northwestern Medical and Surgical Journal Dr. E. YH. 
Lewis states that he has obtained excellent results in severe scarlet fever 
by the following treatment :—If called early, and vomiting has not 
occurred, a full dose of ipecacuanha, repeated until free emesis is pro- 
duced. Then of calomel one or two grains every hour till it purges. 
If rash be tardy in appearance, hot baths, followed by general dry 
friction, if necessary ; and if these fail, linimentum terebinthinsee. When 
the fever becomes intense, the rash being well out, cold effusions, suffi- 
ciently often repeated to lower the temperature, anointing with oil, 
free application of bacon fat to the neck ; if the throat be not ulcerated, 
strong gargle of capsicum and chlorate of potash ; also, often inhalations 
of steam. He says further: cases of throat complication were often 
eut short by the free use of ice, taken in the mouth and allowed to 
dissolve ; or when the patient was small, I used to pound it fine and en- 
close it in a piece of gauze placed in the mouth of the little sufferer and 
allowed to melt. 

The following prescription I used with considerable advantage in 
some cases :— 

BD Protas: Cbobeha cs. ocicic.cictecwecaccoescee Sih 
Tr. ferri chior.......ccssscecsoeesees f 3 ij. 
Syrupi simplicis,. ...........0++ sees eee § 188. 
Pines GaMtOie. 0 0!s'55s.9'09 015960 5,0 0109008 3 iiss. 
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M. ft. sol. Dose, teaspoonful every two or three hours to a child from 
three to eight years of age, adding a small quantity of quinine if a 
tonic was needed. 

I have seen great benefit arise from the use of a weak solution of 
chloride of sodium thrown up the nostrils by the posterior nasal syringe, 
especially where the nostrils and posterior nares were covered with 
viscid mucus, and where the only hope for young children was the 
keeping the nostrils clear for breathing purposes. Where this remedy 
is properly applied its effects are excellent and well worthy of trial, as 
we can do this when the jaws are so swollen and stiff that the mouth 
cannot be opened for the purpose of cleansing the posterior part of the 
throat of its mucus. 

Throughout the attack the bowels must be kept open with calomel 
or magnesia, 

Dropsy following the fever the doctor treats with blood-letting, iron, 
digitalis, calomel, and jalap. 





THE ANTISEPTIC TREATMENT OF SMALL-POX. 
BY ARTHUR ERNEST SANSOM, M.D. 


Tue interesting communication of Dr. Hjaltelin on “Small-Pox 
imported into Iceland by French Fishing Vessels, stamped out by 
Quarantine and Sulphurous Fumigations” (British Medical Journal, 
November 4th, 1871, p. 519), affords most valuable evidence in support 
of the opinion I have often submitted—that the course of zymotic dis- 
eases can be modified in intensity and in duration by the internal 
administration of antiseptic agents. The following case—though, of 
course, individual instances can have but little value as evidence in 
regard to the major proposition—may serve to illustrate the method of 
putting in force the antiseptic treatment of the disease. 

I was called on October 13th, 1871, to visit Miss E. T., aged 18. 
She had high fever, subdelirium, and vertigo. The pulse was 128. 
Temperature, 105 deg. Fahr. The tongue was red, dry, with brown 
streak down the centre; the pupils were widely dilated. A few spots 
closely resembling those characteristic of typhoid existed on the abdo- 
men, but there was no abdominal tenderness, distention, nor diarrhoea. 
The diagnosis was complicated, for the young lady had lately been 
staying in a locality wherein typhoid was prevalent. There was no 
lumbar pain. I gave a guarded diagnosis, but considered it most prob- 
able that the case would prove to be one of typhoid. I ordered cool 
sponging ; milk and beef tea; half an ounce of brandy every four 
hours; a scruple of sulphite of sodium in solution every four hours. 
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On October 14th the pulse was 124; the temperature was reduced 
to 102 deg. Fahr. Several papulee were present upon the face. 
The case now assumed the aspect of variola. On October 15th, papule 
were abundant over the face, arms, and legs. On October 16th, the 
signs of general discomfort had subsided ; the patient only complained 
of irritation of the papules, which began to become pustular. On the 
17th I touched the centre of each pustule on her face (over sixty in 
number) with a fine camel’s-hair pencil, dipped in strong liquid carbo- 
lic acid, taking care not to allow any to reach the sound skin, and or- 
dered a solution of one part of carbolic acid in three of olive oil to be 
applied over the individual pustules night and morning. On October 
18th the patient was well, all irritation from the pustules having sub- 
sided. The carbolic liniment was continued ; the surface of the skin 
was sprinkled now and then with oatmeal water. The temperature 
from that date never rose above the normal; there was no discomfort 
whatever; the pustules all dried up, and, on the eighth day, a large 
number had completely fallen off, leaving no cicatrices; the others were 
quite dry and scaly. On October 23d, the sulphite of sodium was dis- 
continued, and sulpho-carbolate of iron given in five-grain doses three 
times a day. The surface of the body was washed with coal-tar soap 
to aid disinfection. 

The double principle of the antiseptic method of treatment is the 
arrest of the disease-process in the individual, and the prevention of 
spread to the community. The same class of agents which common 
experience declares to be disinfectants can be administered to the liv- 
ing body with at least a fair hope of their accomplishing that destruc- 
tion of disease-germs which they accomplish externally to it. Carbolic 
acid-has been administered by many, especially by French physicians ; 
but I believe that, in many cases, carbolic acid and its compounds can 
be advantageously replaced by other antiseptics, especially in those 
wherein head-symptoms are préminent. I think it very probable that 
we shall find certain antiseptics are best suited to the treatment of cer- 
tain diseases; in scarlatina, diphtheria, and all zymotic ailments in which 
the throat is involved I have found the sulpho-carbolates specially 
valuable. In his successful cases of variola, Dr. Hjaltelin employed 
the ordinary sulphurous acid in fluid-drachm doses every third hour. I 
have rather inclined to the use of the sulphites recommended by 
Polli—they are powerful and direct antiseptics, easily administered 
and readily absorbed. I believe that in this country the error has been 
made of administering them in insufficient doses, or else of employing 
the hyposulphites—purgative salts, and far less efficient as antiseptics. 

The external treatment of the pustules is most important. Noagent 
seems to me so valuable as carbolic acid ; its application in the pure 
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form to the summit of each pustule is perfectly painless. It is not 
necessary to touch each individually at one visit, but at subsequent 
times to touch those which have been omitted previously. I have 
found nothing so effectually disguise the odor of the carbolic acid, 
without impairing its antiseptic efficacy, as oil of wild thyme (oleum 
origani). Thymic acid is itself a well-known antiseptic. The effect of 
the application of the carbolic acid is at once apparent ; the pustule first 
becomes white, and then dries up. The carbolic oil, afterwards applied, 
penetrates amongst the virulent crusts, and is far more efficient than 
any watery application. The general surface of the body may like- 
wise be sponged with any soluble antiseptic. I believe the coal-tar 
soap to be very valuable for washing the surface of the body. By 
the antiseptic method of treatment, external as well as internal, the 
patient is really disinfected from the onset of his malady, and the be- 
nefits are manifest alike upon himself and upon those subject to the 
contagion.— British Medical Journal, Nov. 25, 1871. 








VACCINATION WITH GLYCERIZED LYMPH. 


Dr. Wutss has contributed some important statistics on this subject 
to the Vierteljahrschr. fiir gerichtl. und offentl. Medizin. His obser- 
vations were made during an outbreak of small-pox among the war- 
prisoners at Alt-Damm in December, 1870, and January and February, 
1871. He first vaccinated three children with lymph mixed with 
glycerine, brought from Berlin. The lymph taken from these children 
was mixed with glycerine; and, from January 16th to March 6th, he 
revaccinated with the diluted lymph 5,801 men, the operation being suc- 
cessful in 1,586 cases. All the subjects had been vaccinated in youth, 
many two or three times; and in 4,023 there were distinct cicatrices. 
From November 21st to January 21st, among 2,687 men, there were 
72 cases of small-pox, with 7 deaths. After the revaccination, from 
January 25th to April 15, among 8,851 men, there were 195 cases, with 
22 deaths; viz., among the successfully revaccinated, 6 cases, no deaths ; 
among those in whom revaccination did not succeed, 25 cases, no deaths ; 
among the unvaccinated, 164 cases, with 22 deaths. Dr. Weiss mixes 
the lymph from the arm with five parts of glycerine and the same 
quantity of distilled water. He says that, placed in bottles covered 
with bladder, it remains good for a long time.— British Med. Journal, 
Dee. 23, 1871. 








SANTONIN. 


Tue following account by Dr. R. Farquharson of the action of 
santonin upon himself is extracted from the British Med. Jour, :— 
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1. Effect on Vision.—Twenty minutes after swallowing five grains, 
I observed flames to assume a decidedly yellow color, as though spirits 


were being burnt. Ordinary white gas globes became deeply tinted 


with yellowish-green, and writing-paper presented the same phenomena 
in a somewhat less marked degree. During three hours the tints gra- 
dually increased, after which they faded by slow stages, until vision 
was restored to its normal standard. 

The precise conditions under which these singular results take place, 
and the exact alterations of color observed, have been submited to most 
exhaustive study by a German physiologist, whose name I cannot now 
recall. Post-mortem examination proves that a true staining of the 
retina is rapidly produced, but it is not probable that this can be de- 
tected during life by the ophthalmoscope. This opinion I base on the 
authority of an eminent oculist, and on the fact that, in the somewhat 
parallel group of cases where yellow vision attends jaundice, I have 
been unable to discover any unnatural appearance on careful inspec- 
tion of the fundus of the eye. 

2. Effects on the Urinary Organs.—Five grains were taken at bed- 
time, and next morning an irresistible and almost uncontrollable desire 
to micturate was felt, the act being attended with some irritation and 
smarting. The urine was of a deep saffron yellow, staining the pot 
and linen precisely as bile. It was of specific gravity 1-028, The 
quantity was decidedly increased, and the urea was somewhat in ex- 
cess. The diuretic action continued during the day; and it was not 
until eight o’clock p.m. that the secretion was quite free from foreign 
pigment. 

3. Effects on the Digestive Organs, and General Symptoms.—Nausea 
and dryness of tongue were generally present ; and on one occasion, 
after a ten-grain dose, well-marked tenesmus was experienced both by 
myself and by a friend who shared the experiment. After five grains, 
sleep was generally disturbed, and I usually woke unrefreshed, with 
sickness, frontal headache, and deficient appetite. But the best marked 
symptom, and one which I have not hitherto seen described, was a feel- 
ing of profound and most unusual depression, accompanied by so much 
irresolution and want of confidence in my own powers as to render 
me quite unfit for work of any kind. This invariably followed even a 
single five-grain dose ; and, beginning with dulness and heaviness, ran 
on into very much that sort of melancholia which I imagine jaundice 
sometimes produces. This denotes an effect on the nervous system 
which ought not to be overlooked ; and, should further investigation 
prove its occurrence to be constant, and not to depend on any peculiar 
idiosyncrasy of my own, we may yet find in santonin an agent of some 


~ value in the almost unexplored regions of mental therapeutics. 
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VERATRUM VIRIDE. 


Dr. H. G. Lanois reports (Worthwestern Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, December, 1871) two successful cases of peritonitis or cellulitis 
following delivery treated with veratrum viride; the first case had 
relapsed from recovery, after a previous threatening. We extract as fol- 
lows :— 

May 25th—a.M.—Abdomen very tender in right iliac fossa and considerable pain, 
independent of any pressure ; pulse frequent ; face flushed. An examination, per vagi- 
nam, did not reveal any pelvic tumor, but the vagina was very hot. She was at first 
placed on stimulants and a febrifuge, but vomited after taking it, copiously, a greenish 
fluid. Her condition was now truly alarming; the pulse so extremely rapid, the flushed 
and anxious countenance, the ale nasi widely dilating, and the hurried breathing, all 
demanded prompt relief. She was then placed on the following treatment, which, for 
convenience’ sake, I have arranged in a tabular form, an idea suggested by Dr. Byford’s 
work on Diseases of Women : 




















TIME. MEDICINE GIVEN. PULSE. REMARKS. 
May 25, 4 p.M.| Tinct. ver. vir. gtt. x. 132 | Vomited green- 
ish fluid. 
5 “ “cc “ “ “ 182 
6 “cc “ “ “ “ morph, gr. 7 128 
“cc 6c “cs “ “a “ “ 180 
7:30 ‘¢ 132 
“ “ “ “ “ ““c gr. 4 
S + as s¢ «¢ gtt. viij. and whiskey f 3 j. 122 
9:30 ‘ 120 
10 “cc “cc “ce “ gtt. v. “ “ 
a 6s ‘¢ ¢ gtt. ij. morphia gr. + 
May 26, 2 a.M. 6“ Te ee 
4 “a “ “cc “ce iT ee “ “cs 
8:30 ‘* 106 | Looks much bet- 
ter. 
9:45 ‘* as gr.t 110 
12:30 “ “ Le || gr. + 112 
3:30 “ce “cc cc ck x. “ “cc 116 Whiskey, £3). 
6:15 “ce “ “ ee 66 bb “ gr. 116 “ ¢ 
7:30 ** 104 
8:30 “ ‘cc “ Ct ef viij. “ gr. t 104 
10 ‘“ spades lalate” se gr. Vomited at 11 
P.M. Slept well 
after 12 P.M, 
May 27, 9 A.M. 94 
Tot. verat. viride 
taken in 48 hrs. 
—gtt. 120. 





This table shows that 50 gtt. of a good tincture were taken before 
the pulse was affected, but that afterwards small doses sufficed to keep 
it down; with the fall in the pulse all the symptoms abated, and the 
woman finally recovered. In the second case ten drop-doses were first 
employed, but failed to give relief ; larger doses we then administered 


as follows :— 
21 
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TIME, MEDICINE GIVEN. PULSE. REMARKS, 
August 4, 1870. 
12:30 a.m... .| Tine. ver. vir. gtt. xv. morph. gr. $ 120 | In whiskey f % ss. 
8:30 * 122 | T., 104° vomiting. 
9 “ “ “cc “ “ “ “ gr. B 
9:30 “sc “ “ “ gtt. xx. 120 
11 a sé $6.) BE vc eile tx; . sec 112 | Vomiting soon after. 
12:30 oe “é “ “ “cc “ “cc “ce “ee 108 
2 “ a“ “ “ “cc “ “ sa“ 6 Vv iti af 
é“ ““ Cox, $6, +66, a0 ae omiting soon al- 
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' Here again we see the effect of stopping the remedy, in the sure 
quickening of the pulse and the amelioration attendant on its resump- 
tion, though larger doses were required to attain the same end as in 
the first case. The fever and alarming symptoms subsided after the 
6th, on which day the last dose of veratrum was given. On the 7th, 
the temperature was 102 degrees, and on the 8th, 100 degrees. 








TETANUS RECOVERY UNDER THE USE OF CHLORAL 
AND OF ELECTRICITY. 


Dr. Hasniton Grirrin reports in Zhe American Practitioner, p. 93, 
1872, a case of tetanus in a woman. The affection came on three weeks 
after stepping upon a piece of glass, and was slow in development, but 
when Dr. Griffin first saw her, on the tenth day, the symptoms were 
very severe. The reporter says: I ordered fifteen grains of chloral, 
combined with one-fourth grain muriate of morphine, every four hours; 
chloroform inhalations to be used during spasm. 

July 20th, 6 p.m, pulse and temperature remain normal; spasms 
occur every six hours; muscles slightly relaxed, but opisthotonus con- 
plete during paroxysm. 

July 21st, called in Prof. J. W. Holland, who applied the continuous 
galvanic current. The current produced muscular relaxation and re- 
lief from pain in fifteen minutes. 

July 22d, pulse and temperature normal ; no spasms since last visit ; 
pain as before; mouth opened one-fourth inch with great difficulty. 
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The chloral, morphine, and galvanism were continued for several days, 
when the patient was discharged cured. 

Dr. Holland’s electrical report is here added in full :— 

On July 21st an active current from sixteen Stohrer’s cups was pass- 
ed directly through the muscles which close the jaw, with no advantage. 
The positive electrode was then placed upon the infraorbital nerves, 
and the negative changed about among the masseters and temporals of 
the two sides. The only effect was to relieve some pain just anterior to 
the ear. The antagonist muscles were next excited, in the hope that 
the experience of Dr. Mendel* in tetanus would be repeated ; still the 
jaw did not yield. As the patient made great complaint of the epigas- 
tric pain, the phrenic nerve was brought under the electrical influence. 
The negative electrode was pressed firmly upon the integument behind 
the sterno-mastoid muscle, and the positive was directed to the top of 
the ensiform cartilage. Relief from the spasm of the diaphragm was 
immediate, the distress disappeared, and the rigid sterno-mastoid be- 
came relaxed. When the positive pole was applied upon the neck 
behind the angle of the jaw, the negative being retained in its position 
several inches below, still more marked benefit was had. The grin 
vanished, and after an application in this position, lasting six minutes, 
the teeth could be separated nearly half an inch. 

July 22d, it was found that the neck had retained its suppleness, 
though there was some epigastric pain, and the jaw could be depressed 
only a quarter of an inch. The general condition was much improved. 
The same current was used in the manner suggested by the previous 
day’s experience, with fine effect. The pain was dismissed completely, 
and the jaw was unlocked nearly an inch. The rectus and internal 
oblique of the abdomen were treated by the constant current for ten 
minutes, and thereby were loosed from their tonic contractions. A few 
days’ galvanization was resorted to, and always with notable softening 
of the spasms, steadily progressing to a complete restoration to health. 


J. W. HH. 


Tetanus.—Among other interesting papers lately read before the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris, was one by M. Demarquay, in which 
he showed that several cases of lock-jaw had been cured by extremely 
hot-air baths, followed by the injection of morphia under the skin.— 
The Lancet. 

In the Zyon Méd., October 1, Dr. Cartaz reports 4 cases of tetanus 
following gun-shot wounds, treated with large doses of opium, and 
resulting in 2 deaths and 2 recoveries. 

In the Canada Zancet of Dec., 1871, is reported a fatal case follow- 


* Quoted in Althaus’s Medical Hlectricity. 
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ing gun-shot wounds. Treatment, opium in small quantities, cannabis 
indica, chloroform, and support. 


Chloral in Tetanus.—M. Garnier (Z’ Union Médicale, November 
14, 1871) refers to several cases in which chloral was used in the 
treatment of tetanus occurring in very young persons, and says that 
it is in such patients that it will be found most useful. In a child 
thirteen years of age four grammes of chloral were given at a dose, 
with the effect of producing a marked amelioration of all the symptoms. 
A complete cure was effected on the thirty-fifth day, after one hundred 
and eighty grammes had been taken. In a child aged seven days, 
affected with trismus, chloral was dissolved in the milk of the mother, 
and injected into the child’s nose during the paroxysms. Twenty-five 
grammes were thus administered, and on the ninth day the cure was 
complete.—Philad. Med. Times. 








ON THE FIRST INSENSIBILITY FROM ETHER. 


By Joun H. Paorarp, M.D. (one of the Surgeons to the Episcopal 
Hospital, Philadelphia).— When the vapor of sulphuric ether is inhaled, 
there is, as is well known, an early stage of complete muscular relaxa- 
tion, in most cases soon succeeded by an excitement, which in turn 
gives way to the complete unconsciousness which is so desirable for 
protracted surgical procedures. It is not, however, so generally known 
that the muscular relaxation just mentioned is attended with entire 
anesthesia. Advantage may be taken of this fact to perform many 
operations which, although intensely painful, occupy but a moment of 
time,—such, for example, as the opening of whitlows or other abscesses. 
In this way much time is saved to the surgeon, while the patient is 
spared not only the suffering of the knife, but the vomiting, headache, 
and tedious return to consciousness which are so apt to follow the 
protracted administration of ether. 

Let the patient lie on a sofa or reclining-chair, and take in his own 
hand a folded handkerchief or towel, with about f 3 ss of ether poured 
over it. He should be instructed to breathe out strongly, and then to 
apply the inhaler at once firmly to his face, and to hold it there. He may 
be told also to raise up his other hand, and his attention repeatedly 
directed to keeping it up. As soon as the hands fall, the surgeon, having 
everything previously in perfect readiness, promptly accomplishes his 
object, and the patient is at once allowed to “ come to.”—Philadelphia 
Med. Times. 





» 
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TREATMENT OF HOSPITAL GANGRENE. 


In the American Practitioner of Jan. 1, 1872, Dr. Carl Proeglee in- , 
dorses the following treatment instituted by Prof. Koenig, of Rostock, 
for the treatment of hospital gangrene during the late war :— 

A caustic for hospital gangrene should be, first, constant in its action ; 
second, it should have the power to reach the deeper structures, and 
control the healing process of the same; third, convenience of appli- 
cation; fourth, it should be competent to reach all the folds and 
pouches of the part. According to Koenig, chloride of zine combines 
all these requisites. It should be but little diluted, rather oily. Bits 
of cotton should be dipped in this solution, and afterward pressed out. 
A sufficient number of these pieces are placed either flat on the sur- 
face of the wound, or partially pressed, in variously-formed pellets, 
into the folds of the tissues. The advantage of this method - consists 
in this, that the surgeon himself may prepare the solution and press” 
these small tampons into the wound. Zine acts only as a caustic where 
tissue without epithelium is present. The tampon accommodates itself 
to the parts, while we can measure the depth and time that it should re- 
main. The longer it remains the more will the caustic reach the deeper 
parts. . Before applying the caustic, chloroform to blunt the sensibility 
should be used. It is sufficient for most cases to let the tampon remain 
eight or ten minutes ; very seldom are fifteen or twenty minutes neces- 
sary. The crust formed is whitish, and it is always five or six days 
before it separates. But we may see much sooner whether or not gan- 
grene has stopped spreading. The signs are that the inflammatory 
redness on the periphery of the wound begins to fade, and the general 
appearance of the patient improves, the fever subsiding. In the mean 
time the wound may be moistened either with lime-water or carbolic- 
acid compresses. We have in this way healed very many deep 
wounds, when they could be reached, with a single use of the caustic, 
so that the high fever subsided in two days. If untouched parts 
should remain, the caustic ought to be used again; but it is very sel- 
dom that we observe them after thoroughly removing the crust. The 
ugliest wounds for healing are compound fractures from gun-shot 
wounds, in which there is an infected cavity between the fragments, 
or in wounds which, on account of their being covered by bones, can- 
not be exposed; as wounds under the scapula. Here one use of the 
caustic will seldom be sufficient. 

Koenig points out the treatment of the bleeding which occurs in the 
cases already described. After gangrenous destruction of the femora- 
lis, after ligating the vessel, hemorrhage ensued, and as ultinvum re- 
Sugiwm the diaca externa was tied, and bleeding controlled ; but the 
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result was gangrene of the foot, and for that reason the tampon was 
substituted afterwards in hemorrhage in gangrenous tissues. In two 
individuals very much bleeding occurred ; inone probably from the ul- 
‘nar artery in, fracture of the ulna, in the other from a wound on the out- 
side of the femoralis, below Poupart’s ligament. In the latter, by di- 
viding the sartorius and the greater part of the rectus and tensor fasciz, 
between which the gangrene extended, the bleeding was at once ar- 
rested by the zinc tampon. In the former the zinc tampon alone was 
sufficient. 

If the following mechanism of the process of bleeding be accepted, 
it is self-evident why and how the arrest of hemorrhage occurs by using 
the caustic. We suppose that the sheath of a vessel, with the perivas- 
cular tissue, is first attacked by gangrene, but not destroyed entirely 
down to the border of the gangrene ; and that the infected vascular 
tube thus encircled with gangrenous tissue can neither form a throm- 
bus nor the vessel itself retract. Both disadvantages must, under 
favorable circumstances, be bettered; for by using the caustic both 
the vessel and perivascular tissue will be deeply destroyed, the forma- 
tion of clots effected in the now healthy tissue, and retraction of the 
vessel will then be able to accomplish the closure. 


Local Application of Camphor in Hospital Gangrene,—At 
the meeting of the French Academy, June 19, M. A. Netter offered a 
memoir upon this subject. He claimed to have obtained most excellent 
results. The powder is placed thickly on the sloughing wound, and 
should be followed by almost immediate amelioration in 48 or 60 
hours.— Gazette Médicale, July 8. 








SUBCUTANEOUS INJECTION OF MORPHIA. 


Prof. Estlander, of Helsingfors,in No. 39 of the Deutsche Klinik 
for 1871 commends most highly the treatment of erysipelas by hypo- 
dermic injections, as being much superior to all other methods; the 
erysipelas often yields at once. An eighth to a quarter of a grain is 
injected into the sound tissue, at from one to two inches from boundary 
line, tincture of iodine sometimes applied locally, and compression 
when practicable. An emetic is always given first, and the injection 
is rarely repeated more than once in 24 hours. Ipecacuanha and 
sulphuric or phosphoric acid are generally given internally ; the sesqui- 
chloride of iron is not considered of any value. 


Sulphate of Iron.—Mr. Hulke, of the Middlesex Hospital, believes 
in the great value of solution of sulphate of iron (10 grs. to fl. 3 ) applied 
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warm by a rag in erysipelas. In circumscribed erysipelas he applies 
the usual coating of collodion and castor-oil.— British Medical. 


Sulphate of Iron in Poisoning by Rhus Toxicodendron 
and in Erysipelas.—Dr. Webster saw a young man the day after 
exposure. His face was so swollen that he could see with neither eye, 
and there was some eruption on the arms and scrotum. Ordered 
lotion of ferri sulph. 3 ss. to Oj., applied on one layer of cotton cloth. 
In two or three hours he could open one eye, and the next morning 
was very much improved. Recovered rapidly. 

Dr. Breed spoke of the use of sulph. ferri in erysipelas, 3 j. to 3 vj., 
applied in the same way. It relieves itching, redness, and swelling 
very rapidly.—Lynn Med. Soc. Trans., Boston Med. and Surg. Jour., 
Dec., 1871. 








BROMIDE OF SODIUM. 
BY MEREDITH CLYMER, M.D. 


Wuatever may be the real therapeutic value of the bromide of po- 
tassium in the treatment of epilepsy and other disorders of the nervous 
system, it has come to be generally acknowledged that its prolonged 
use is often attended with serious inconveniences, and even dangers ; as 
dulness of the mental faculties, loss of memory, great muscitlar feeble- 
néss of the lower extremities, etc. I have heard many epileptics 
declare that they would rather suffer from their fits than from the 
condition brought on by the doses of bromide of potassium necessary 
to suspend their attacks, or lessen the number of them. It is, there- 
fore, a matter of some moment to those who treat nervous disorders to 
find a remedy of that efficacy so largely claimed for the bromide of 
potassium in some affections. 

There is reason to believe that in the bromide of sodium a happy 
substitute has been found that will fully meet every indication for 
which the bromide of potassium has been given, while it is much 
better tolerated by the system, and free from the objections which are 
justly urged against the latter. For some time past, I have habitually 
used the bromide of sodium in all disorders of the nervous system 
where before I prescribed the bromide of potassium, and, so far as my 
own experience goes, speak positively to this point. I have given it 
in a number of cases of epilepsy continuously for months without any 
of the unpleasant symptoms which so constantly follow the prolonged 
administration of the potassium salt, excepting the eruption, and with 
the best results in mitigating or suspending the paroxysms. Dr. De- 
caisne has given the bromide of sodium for a year without its produ- 
cing the systemic saturation so frequent during the long and continuous 
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exhibition of the bromide of potassium. According to Nimias, of 
Venice, this latter salt accumulates in the various organs, the brain, 
spinal cord, lungs, liver, etc., and is neither readily eliminated nor as- 
similated (see Zhe Medical World, July, 1871, p. 31). Soda is the 
alkali found throughout the body, and in all the secretions, and would 
naturally be more readily absorbed and appropriated than the potassic 
salt. Another point in favor of the use of the sodic rather than the 
potassic salt, and which, so far as I know, has not yet been mentioned, 
is the fact of the depressing influence of the salts of potash on the 
heart when they are largely or long given. Nosuch effects are alleged 
to follow the continuous use of the salts of soda. 

The taste of the bromide of sodium is much less unpleasant than 
that of the bromide of potassium, being very like common salt, and it 
may be used to replace the latter, mixed with the food, as with bread 
and butter, eggs, in milk, etc. Hence it is of more easy administration 
than the bromide of potassium, to the taste of which some persons 
have invincible repugnance, and increasing with its use. 

It is of the first importance that bromide of sodium should be per- 
fectly free of all impurities, particularly of iodine. Larger doses of 
the hydrated salt are required than of the anhydrous, for it crystallizes 
with four equivalents of water. According to Dr. Morin (Comptes 
Rendus of the Académie des Sciences, January and April, 1870), 
anhydrous bromide of sodium contains 11 per cent. more bromide than 
bromide of potassium. Drs. Morin and Balard, the discoverer of this 
salt (1826), give the following table of the approximative amount of 
bromine in the corresponding quantities of bromide of sodium and 
bromide of potassium :— 
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Bromine. BROMIDE OF Soprum. BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM. 
Grammes, Grammes, Grammes. 
3°33 4°33 5°00 
6°66 8°66 10°00 
10°00 13-00 15°00 
13°63 17:33 ’ 20°00 
16°06 21°66 25°00 
12°00 26°00 80°00 


The doses of bromide of sodium are about the same as those of bro- 
mide of potassium. In epilepsy, I usually give 20 grains three 
times daily, and have rarely gone above that amount. It sometimes 
seems to cause or encourage constipation.—_Vew York Medical World, 
Oct., 1771. 


Hypodermic Injection of Ergotin in Hemorrhage,—In the 
London Practitioner of December, 1871, Dr. C. Currie Ritchie details 
a number of cases in which sudden arrest of hemorrhage followed 
the hypodermic injection of ergotin. He found Langenbeck’s formula 
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the best in practice. The solvent used in this is equal parts of glycerine 
and rectified spirits. The dose used was from 3 to 5 grains of the 
ergotin. The following is a condensed account of one of his cases :— 

Mrs. D., eet. 60, had, during the two preceding days, been constantly 
spitting blood, except during an intermission of 6 hours. Ergot had 
been given by the stomach without benefit. At the time of the injec- 
tion (5 grs.) she was expectorating blood profusely. The only physical 
signs were a patch of dulness, about the size of the palm, over the 
left back, between the angle of the scapula and the spinal column, 
with slightly increased vocal resonance, and accentuation of the second 
sound of the heart. There was absolutely no hemorrhage after the 
injection. [I have used the fluid extract of ergot hypodermically in 
one case with immediate arrest of a long-continued hemorrhage, but 
the production of so much local trouble as to forbid the practice save 
in desperate cases.—Ep. N. R.] 

In the British Medical Journal, June 3, 1871, Dr. Wm. Allan 
Jamieson details a case in which repeated hemorrhage from the lungs 
was at once arrested, each time of its occurrence, by the injection of 
five grains of ergotin, dissolved in ten minims of distilled water, into 
the cellular tissue of the arm. 


Ergot in Chronic Diarrhea.—In Schmidt's Jahrbiicher of 
December, 1871, are detailed three cases_of severe chronic diarrhoea, 
treated with ergot successfully after the failure of other remedies, 
originally published by Dr. A. Palmberg in the Finska likaresdlls- 
kapets handlingar, 2, p. 75, 1871. Dr. P. has obtained the best 
results from the aqueous extract. of ergot, and in ansemic cases combines 
it with iron, thus :— 


Take of watery extract of ergot........ 3 grmm. (46 grs.) 
Lactate of iron........e00+-- 1.2 grmm. (18 grs.) 
fee oe 3 grmm. (46 grs.) 


Mix and divide into ten powders. One every two or three hours, 
according as required. 


Chloral Hydrate in Cramps.—In the Wiener Medizinische 
Presse, Nov. 26, 1871, Dr. W. Morgenstern details two cases of severe 
cramps in the legs, which yielded at once to moderate doses of chloral. 
One of these cases was in the person of a pregnant woman. 


On the Influence of Quinia upon Oxidation of the Blood.— 
In his inaugural dissertation A. Schulte investigates the action of 
quinine upon the post-mortem formation of acid in the blood, discov- 
ered by Zuntz. He finds, in agreement with the later experiments of 
Scharrenbroich and Zuntz, that both the slow acidifying of the defi- 
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brirated blood, as well as the decided production of acid which 
precedes the coagulation, are checked by it. These experiments are 
important, as indicating that the influence of quinine upon the tissue 
changes are independent of the nervous system.—Centralblatt fiir die 
Medic. Wissensch., Nov. 12, 1871. 

Paralysis of Ocular Muscles Treated with Calabar Bean.— 
Mr. T. Wharton Jones reports, in the December number of The Prac- 
titioner, two cases of paralysis of ocular muscles, successfully treated 
by dropping a solution of the extract of calabar bean into the eye. 


The Use of Calabar Bean in Diphtheritic Paralysis of the 
Accommodation.—Prof. Manz, of Freiburg, notices that the pupil is 
generally but little affected in these cases, and finds that oft-repeated 
weak solutions of Calabar bean (Calabar bean paper) effect more per- 
manently beneficial results than the use of strong ones, and that reco- 
very from the paralysis—which tends naturally to take place—is very 
much quickened by the use of this remedy.— Monatsblatt fiir Augen- 
heilk., September, 1870.—W. ¥. Med. Record. 


Means of Preventing Scars in Variola.—Dr. Revillont (Presse 
Méd. Belge, Sept. 25) says there exists a very certain method of 
preventing the scars of variola, only it is tedious, and therefore is often 
neglected. It consists in opening, one after the other, with a needle 
dipped in a weak solution of nitrate of silver, all the vesicles which 
we desire to make abortive— Zhe Doctor. 


Ice PoulticesGuaiacum in Dysmenorrhea,—Dr. Abbot 
details a case in which a woman took drachm doses of ammoniated 
tincture of guaiacum for dysmenorrhea, as recommended by Dewees, 
and the flow became painless and alarmingly profuse. Among other 
remedial measures ice poultices were used. Of these he speaks as 
follows :— . 

They are made by covering with pieces of ice of the size of an 
egg a layer of meal upon a cloth, the whole being covered with 
another layer of meal, and a cloth over all. The meal absorbs the 
water from the melting ice, and a moderate sensation of cold is kept 
up for hours, without the necessity of changing the application. The 
ice sometimes lasts for four or five hours when applied in this way, 
and the cold is much less severe than when it is applied directly or 
enveloped in rubber.—Boston Med. and Surg. Jour. 


Ice in Acute Rheumatism.—Prof. Esmarch, in a communication 
to the Berlin Medical Society, related instances of the great benefit 
which he had derived from the continuous application of ice to joints 
affected with acute rheumatism. The general temperature becomes 
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lowered, the pain abated, and the course of the disease abbreviated to 
an extent procurable by no other means. So far from fearing the 
induction of cerebral affection by repelling the articular inflammation 
—the phrenopathia rheumatica being here, as in typhus, dependent 
upon the increased temperature—ice is especially indicated for its 
prevention or removal.— Medical Times and Gazette. 


Cabbage-Leaves as a Local Application.—Dr. Blanc confirms 
(Revue de Thérap. Méd.-Chir., Jan. 15, 1872) the statement that 
cabbage-leaves are a valuable local application for rheumatic pain, 
and also reports cases of foul and erysipelatous ulcers, where the use 
was attended with the happiest results. 


Injection of Alcohol into Serous Cysts.—M. Monod (L’ Union 
Médicale, October 30, 1871) has called the attention of the Société 
de Chirurgie to the use of alcohol as an injection in hydrocele, and in 
other forms of serous accumulation.—Philad. Med. Times. 


Cod-Liver Oil in Whooping-Cough.—J. Prestwick states (London 
Lancet, Dec. 9, 1871) that he has obtained very good results by using 
cod-liver oil in whovoping-cough. 


Lupus Exedens of Twenty Years’ Standing Cured by 
Large Doses of Iodide of Potassium,—Mr. Gay (London Lancet, 
Dee. 9, 1871) details a case in which the disease had steadily progressed 
for 20 years, eating away the greater portion of the upper maxilla 
and the nasal bone and cartilage on the left side. There was no 
syphilitic basis whatever, but cicatrization commenced in a very short 
time after the exhibition of half a drachm of the iodide of potassium 
three times a day, and was nearly completed at time of report. 


Atomized Turpentine-Water in Chronic Bronchitis and 
Consumption.—Dr. S. Goodwin, of Victoria, Texas, writes us that 
he has lately been using turpentine- water, inhaled by means of an 
atomizer, with signal advantage in cases of chronic bronchitis and 
consumption, where there was copious expectoration of either mucus 
or pus, with hemorrhage and violent cough. The turpentine-water is 
prepared from spirits of turpentine by magnesia, in the same way 
that aromatic waters are commonly prepared by druggists.— Medical 


News. 


On the Use of Setons in Strumous Diseases,—Mr. Edward 
Crossman has a paper upon this subject in The British Medical 
(Dec. 16, 1872). He details some cases in which the setons had very 
marked effects, and states that he has notes on the use of setons in 
35 cases of confirmed phthisis in various stages, in 32 of which very 
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great benefit was received from their use. In no case were any bad 
results produced, or the weakness increased by the discharge of the 
wound, but the expectoration was lessened and the emaciation pari 
passa disappeared. The setons in these cases were inserted in the breast. 
In strumous ophthalmia Mr. Crossman found setons placed in the arm 
of very great service. He also states that he has obtained very good 
results from setons in the neck in tubercular meningitis; also from 
one in the arm, above the clavicle, in glandular swellings in the neck. 


Action of Platinum, Palladium, and Iridium Salts In- 
jected into the Blood.—In the Journal of Anatomy and Physio- 

gy for November last, Dr. Blake, of California, has a paper upon this 
subject. He finds that when small amounts of the substances named 
are injected in solution into the veins, there is a sudden fall of the 
arterial pressure, owing, he believes, to complete arrest of the pulmo- 
nary circulation, from contraction of the lung capillaries. If in very 
small quantity they at last pass through the lungs and exert a similar 
influence on the systemic capillaries, giving rise to increased arterial 
pressure. If they be injected into an artery, the blood pressure is at 
once almost doubled. When injected in sufficient quantity into a vein 
to produce death, the lungs are found excessively anemic. The action 
is probably a local one exerted directly upon the capillaries, and not 
through the intervention of the vaso-motor nerves. 





Intestinal Occlusion Produced by the Accumulation of 
Feces; Cure by the Employment of Ice, Within and Without. 
—Dr. Prunac, Interne of the Hospital of Lyon, reports a cure in the 
DP Abeille Médicale, Dec. 25, 1871, in which, after the failure of 
senna, croton oil, ete., etc., and the appearance of most alarming 
symptoms, the woman was treated by the application of ice to the out- 
side and the use of large enemata of ice-water every four hours. The 
water was retained, and during the following night large quantities of 
hardened feces were passed, with great relief to the abdominal pain, 
distention, and soreness. The next day the pulse was less rapid, the 
sweats had ceased, there was some diarrhoea, and the abdominal symp- 
toms were better. Through this day the ice was used internally 
and externally, and seltzer-water was exhibited. She had three diar- 
rheic stools, one of them bloody. The ice was stopped the next day, 
and the woman made a rapid recovery. 


Action of Nicotia and of Atropia on the Vagus,— 
Schmiedeberg (Ludwig's Arbeiten) states that the vagus contains fila- 
ments which quicken the heart’s action as well as those that slow it. 
Nicotia paralyzes the latter, atropia the former.—Journal of Ana- 
tomy and Physiology, November, 1871. 
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Action of Curare on Temperature.— Riegel states that when an | 
animal is poisoned with curare the temperature steadily falls, although 
artificial respiration be carefully kept up, and the actions of the heart 
and the functions of the sensory and vaso-motor nerves remain unaf- 
fected by the poison. When the animal has previously been rendered 
feverish by the injection of pus into the veins the temperature was not 
only reduced to the normal, but even below it.—Jdid. 


Popliteal Aneurism Cured by Flexion in Three Days,— 
The Bulletin de ? Académie Royale de Médecine de Belgique (British 


Medical Journal, December 23) contains an account by Dr. Laron- 
delle of the cure of a popliteal aneurism of the size of an orange. 


Dr. Larondelle adopted Mr. Friest Hart’s method of forced flexion of 
the leg upon the thigh. There was oedema of the foot and leg. The 
bandage employed was applied after the fashion recommended by Mr. 
Hart in his first paper in the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions ; and 
the patient, as in his second published case, was allowed to walk about 
the room with the help of a crutch. The bandage was solidified by 
starch. The flexion seems to have been forced a little in excess. At 
the end of thesecond day, as the patient was complaining much of the 
pain, the bandage was removed. A second bandage was applied, and 
on the third day the tumor was found to be solidified. The cure thus 
effected was permanent; and the tumor, at the end of five months, was 
reduced to the dimensions of a small, hard kernel.— Phila. Medical 


Times. 


Lead Poisoning as a Cause of Optic Neuritis,—Mr. Jonathan 
Hutchinson narrates five cases of defective vision occurring in patients 
affected with lead poisoning, in all of whom the presence or previous 
existence of inflammation of the optic nerve was revealed on ophthal- 
moscopic examination. Numerous cases of this kind have been recorded 
in the German medical journals, but this form of amaurosis does not 
appear to have attracted much attention elsewhere—/oyal London 
Ophthalmic Hospital Reports. N. Y. Med. Record. 


Phosphuretted Oil in the Treatment of Cataract.— Prof. 
Gioppi, of Padua, reports six cases of cataract in which he used phos- 
phuretted oil, two being cases of soft, the others of senile cataract. 
The oil was employed for two weeks, four to six times daily, in the 
form of drops, in the eye and as an inunction to the circumorbital 
region, and internally, and no local or general effects were observed to 
take place, the lens remaining the same.— Giornale d@’ Oftalmologia 
and Edinburgh Medical Journal.—N. Y. Med. Record. 
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METHOD OF DETERMINING THE MORPHIA VALUE OF 
A SPECIMEN OF OPIUM. 


BY JNO. T. MILLER. 


Apparatus. —Three strong tubes of colorless glass, like ordinary test- 
tubes in form, about eight inches in length and of exactly equal bore, 
which should be about half an inch. At first I used graduated tubes, 
but afterwards found it better to employ separate measures of smaller 
calibre, viz., a pipette to deliver 100 grain-measures; a tube-measure 
for 50 and 100 grain-measures ; and a smaller one for 5, 7.5, and 10 
grain-measures. 

Standard Solution of Morphia.—Weigh off accurately one grain of 
pure and well-dried morphia, and dissolve it in 50 grain-measures of 
diluted sulphuric acid, B. P., and sufficient distilled water to make the 
volume exactly 1,000 grain- aneasures, This solution will keep without 
appreciable change for some weeks. 

Solution of Iodic Acid.—Place in a flask 100 grains of iodine, 100 
grains of potassium chlorate, 1 fluid drachm of strong nitric acid, and 
2 ounces of water. Heat the mixture until the iodine is perfectly oxi- 
dized ; nearly neutralize with sodium carbonate, then add an excess of 
solution of barium chloride. Wash the barium iodate by decantation, 
and boil it for half an hour with a fluid drachm of strong sulphuric 
acid and 3 ounces of water. When cold, filter, and add water to make 
the bulk 6 fluid ounces. 

Sample Solution.—If the opium is in the moist state, dry 100 grains 
on the water-bath, and after noting the loss in weight, reduce it to fine 
powder. Put 20 grains of the powder into a two-ounce flask, with 1 
grain of oxalic acid and half a fluid ounce of alcohol sp. gr. 0.838, 
and having attached a condensing tube to the flask, place the lower 
part of the latter in water hot enough to cause the spirit to boil gently, 
and continue the boiling for half an hour. Filter into a porcelain dish, 
and wash the residue with half a fluid ounce of hot spirit. . Add to the 
filtrate half an ounce of water, and evaporate down to about a quarter 
of an ounce, stirring frequently; then add an ounce of cold water. 
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After the mixture has stood for ten minutes or so, remove the precipi- 
tated resinoid matter by the filter, and wash it with a little cold water, 
adding the washings to the filtrate. Boil the latter with 10 grains of 
slaked lime for two or three minutes, filter, and wash the calcium com- 
pounds with hot water. Slightly acidulate the filtrate with solution of 
oxalic acid, and evaporate it down to about a fluid ounce. After cool- 
ing, add 12 grains of caustic potash, and set aside for a quarter of an 
hour; then filter, and wash the precipitate with a drachm of liquor 
potassee, diluted with two or three times as much water. Divide the 
filtrate into two exactly equal portions ; pour one of these into a 1,000 
grain-measure, add 100 grain-measures of diluted sulphuric acid, B. P., 
and water up to the mark, and mix well. Finally, shake the small 
quantity of solution required for experiment—about half an ounce— 
with a fourth of its bulk of carbon disulphide, and pass it through a 
filter. 

The Experiment.—Measure off with the pipette 100 grain-measures 
of the sample solution, and transfer it to one of the trial-tubes, add 100 
grain-measures of carbon disulphide, and lastly, 50-grain measures of 
iodic acid solution; then immediately close the tube with a sound cork 
and shake briskly for half a minute. The rose-colored solution of 
iodine quickly subsides, but its brightness is sometimes rather obscured 
by a slight filmy deposit on the glass. In this case pour the contents 
of the tube into a clean one. Take next 100 grain-measures of the 
standard solution of morphia, and using a fresh tube, repeat the opera- 
tion just described. Compare now the two rose-tinted liquids by 
holding the tubes side by side between the eye and a white cloud, or 
placing them against thin white paper attached to a window-pane. If 
the colors are equal in intensity, the powdered sample contains 10 per 
cent. of morphia. If unequal, add to the deeper one carbon disulphide 
in small successive measured quautities,—say of 5 or 10 grain-measures 
at a time, as may seem necessary,— gently mixing it in with a glass rod. 
When by this means the tints have been rendered equal in depth, the 
calculation is simple. 

Let v = volume in grain-measures of standard color ; 

Let v’ = volume in grain-measures of sample color ; 

wet 
then _— = & = percentage of morphia in powdered sample. 

And if w = percentage loss of weight in drying, 

100 — w x @ 
100 

Precaution—The carbon disulphide used must remain colorless 
when shaken with solution of iodic acid. 

In order to test the ability of the eye to discern slight inequalities of 


= percentage of morphia in moist sample. 
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tint, the relative quantities of iodine in the standard and sample colors 
were sometimes estimated at the end of an experiment by Dupré’s 
method. This was done by removing the supernatant aqueous liquid 
with a pipette, washing the solution of iodine with distilled water, 
transferring it to a stoppered bottle, and adding, with vigorous shaking, 
weak chlorine water from a burette until the color just disappeared. 
The results are given in the subjoined table, and show, I think, that the 
eye has a fair claim to be trusted. When a number of morphia 
determinations have to be made the use of this iodimetric process is 
convenient, as only a single daily reference to the standard is then 
needed. 

The time required for determining the morphia value of opium on 
the above plan is about two hours and a half. As regards accuracy 
and reliability, I may state, that so far as my experiments have gone 
—and they have not been few—the results have appeared, after carefui 
scrutiny, to be nearer approximations to the truth than those obtained 
by the ordinary methods by precipitation. I have, therefore, much 
confidence in the process. Nevertheless, 1 am ready to admit that an 
analytical method which deals, as this does, with a substance so com- 
plex and variable in composition as opium, must have an exténded 
trial before its reliability can be placed altogether beyond doubt. 


TABLE or ReEsvLts 














‘a a Bz | Amount of real Percentage of 
Le pa 5 morphia in preci- real morphia in 
ge ag 3 pitate estimated sample as deter- 
Sample. S55 5 % is 3 by reduction é mined by re- 
8 Ey 4 2 2% process, juction process. 
= Ea 23 s Colori- odi- Colori- Todi- 
FS metric. metric. metric. metric. 
1 13.8 12.8 | En PS ner pee SE des Pry ee 
2 12.0 10.8 SS Se Sree MO | hone metic xe 
3 11.2 10.0 i ae eter ) Se ae 
4 10.2 9.3 eS 7.81 8.0 8.1 
5 5.8 5.6 Se ee ee a Oa ee 
6 16.2 15.0 Se SS |) i er 
7 6.4 6.1 5.5 5.76 6.4 6.43 
8 10.0 9.4 Se Cor MO ari ssagesbiises 
9 13.8 12.6 11.0 11.2 11.5 11.8 
10 11.3 10.6 oy ane Dea rs ae — ae Es 
11 14.2 13.0 Bere iereveas wan Uae RES Sai 
12 6.1 5.7 5.0 5.13 5.1 5.28 
13 10.4 9.8 ole eee a. RR re 
14 12.6 12.4 STEN Sts a 0.6:0.00'0 a Eee 
15 11.4 10.1 8.8 8.6 9.6 9.5 
16 9.5 8.7 7.6 7.4 8.3 8.48 
17 9.4 9.2 Se Oe a See 
18 17.4 15.8 13.8 14.0 14.5 14.2 


























—London Pharm. Jour., Dec. 9, 1872. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING CINCHON 2. 


In the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, 
Part 1, 1871, is a very interesting paper with the above caption by 
J. Broughton, Chemist to the Madras Cinchona Plantations. He states 
that quinic acid is as much the acid of the cinchonas as tartaric acid 
is that of the grape, and is found in the free state in most of the juices. 
Cinchona red does not exist in the living plant, but is formed by oxida- 
tion of the tannin during drying of the bark. The leaves are acid from 
quinic acid, bitter from quinorin, and contain merely traces of the 
alkaloids. The root-bark, and next to it the trunk-bark, are richest in 
alkaloids, which are also found in small amount in the wood. Six- 
sevenths of the alkaloids exist in the cells of the bark as insoluble tan- 
nates, the remaining seventh exist in solution as quinates. 

When cinchona bark, not exposed to the direct rays of the sun, is 
carefully removed, new bark is rapidly formed. The alkaloid first 
found in the freshly forming tissues is quinine, although the species 
examined was of the kind that mainly produces cinchonidine. As first 
formed, however, the quinine refuses to form crystalline sulphate, it is 
uncrystallizable quinine. After two months of more growth a third part 
of this has obtained the ability to form crystallizable salts, and a small 
amount of einchonidine and cinchonine have been formed. These 
latter continue to increase, and the increase seems to be made at the 
expense of the crystallizable quinine, which simultaneously diminishes. 
All the evidence seems to show that the alkaloids are formed én situ, in 
the very cells that contain them. The quinine in the leaves is the 
crystallizable kind, that of the freshly forming bark is uncrystallizable; 
a thing incredible if the alkaloid in the bark had simply been trans- 
ported from the leaves. More than this, for seventeen months, the new 
bark differs from that on other parts of the tree in containing much 
quinine and little cinchonidine, the proportion being therefore precisely 
the reverse to what it is in the older portions. 

Mr. Broughton, in concluding the paper, deduces evidence unfavor- 
able to Liebig’s theory that the alkaloids are the substitutes in the 
plants for the inorganic bases. 








SOLUTION OF PEPSINE AND PANCREATINE. 
BY MR. LONG. 

I nave been making experiments on pancreatine obtained directly 
from the fresh pancreas of the calf. The result has been quite what 
might have been expected from @ priori reasoning, as you will see 
from the subjoined statements. 
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“ Some difficulty was experienced in obtaining the solution of pan- 
creatine in an eligible form for administration ; but at last I succeeded 
in producing what as closely as possible represents the digestive fluids 
found in man. It is composed of pepsine and pancreatine in suitable 
proportions, using for the former a solution of pepsine introduced by 
me some time ago, and adding the solution of pancreatine as now 
prepared. 

“In the experiments made to test its effects a very curious result 
was observed. Meat—beef and mutton-—digested in pepsine alone 
was found to be entirely dissolved with the exception of the fat, which 
floated as a film on the surface, and the film was entirely emulsified 
when a proper quantity of pancreatine was added, and the usual con- 
ditions as to temperature, etc., attended to. This is exactly what we 
might expect, reasoning from known physiological principles. 

“ Pepsine in an effectual form has been a great boon ; but, as I have 
shown above, it will not digest the oily or fatty aliments; failing thus 
to supply the system with the substances vitally necessary in strumous 
diseases. It is obvious how desirable the action of this fluid will be 
as an addendum to the use of cod-liver oil. 

“The pancreatic emulsion has never seemed to me the nicest or 
most eligible mode of effecting what is desired. It is nauseous to the 
taste of many, and often keeps badly ; the quantity of mutton suet 
employed, which may be supposed to be all the fatty matter the pan- 
creatine present is capable of emulsifying, is not as much as might 
be desirable in many cases. In some, suet at all may not be the most 
suitable form of fat. The fluid I now describe is very palatable, and 
will keep almost any time. It may be given with any kind of food. 
My experiments were made with fat mutton-chops and rich beef- 
steaks, as typical aliments, with most satisfactory results. 

“The first experiments, thrice repeated, were made with muriatic 
acid, water, and the combined solution, to represent the gastric juice 
and pancreatic secretion. The second with solution of pepsine alone, 
with acid and water, followed by the addition of the plain pancreatic 
solution after an interval of two hours. Both were entirely satisfac- 
tory; but the latter were peculiarly interesting in a physiological 
point of view, as stated above, and tended to show the exact part 
played by each fluid in the animal economy. But as the administra- 
tion of two fluids in succession would be troublesome in practice and 
be scarcely attended to by patients (at all times averse to trouble), 1 
have thought it desirable to mix the two in one fluid. This has the 
advantage of being quite agreeable, as liquor of pepsine always is ; 
while the taste of the liquor of pancreatine is entirely concealed by 
the former. Some medical friends of mine reported most favorably 
of it, after trial in practice. 
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“ The experiments in the laboratory were as follows :— 

“No. 1.—Mutton (fat and lean about equal parts), one ounce ; water, 
one ounce and a half; muriatic acid, fifteen minims; solution of pan- 
creatine and pepsine, one drachm. Digested at 100° for four hours; 
this was converted into a homogeneous pulp, and then, diluted with a 
little water, presented quite a chylous appearance. 

“No. 2.—Beef (fat and lean), an ounce and a half. Treated in the 
same way, with same result, the pulp being much deeper in color. 

“Nos, 8 and 4.—I then operated on the same quantities of each, 
first digesting with pepsine solution alone, as intimated above, and 
then adding the liquor pancreatine—keeping up the heat. In these 
latter experiments the result seemed more perfect, but, as I have said, 
the same procedure would be rather inconvenient in practice. 

“The results were found to be identical in three successive experi- 
ments, at intervals of several weeks.”—Pharm. Jour., London, Nov. 
19, 1870. 








CATHARTIN A COMPLEX SUBSTANCE. 


In a paper in the Jowrnal de Pharmacie et de Chimie, Jan., 1872, 
M. E. Bourgoin states that he has resolved cathartin, obtained after the 
manner of Lassaigne and [eneulle, into chrysophanic acid, glucose, 
and chrysophanine. ' 

Chrysophanic acid is separated from the cathartin by repeated wash- 
ings with ether, in which it is soluble. 

The presence of glucose is proven by the facts that the substance left 
by the ether when dissolved in water is capable of vinous fermentation, 
answers to Trommer’s test, and, when chrysophanine is separated from 
it, and it is decolorized, deviates polarized light to the right. 

Chrysophanine may be obtained, but not pure, by evaporating the 
solution spoken of after fermentation. A better plan is to precipitate 
the solution with sub-acetate of lead, and set free the chrysophanine in 
the precipitate by sulphuretted hydrogen. M. Bourgoin states that the 
cathartin only contains a small portion of the chrysophanine in the 
plant, and gives a process for obtaining it directly from the latter. He 
also states that he failed to find any of the cathartic acid of Draggen- 
dorff and Kubly in the cathartin. 





NITRITE OF AMYL, 


In the London Pharmaceutical Jowrnal of November 25, Mr. A. 
B. Tanner describes the following process as available for the manu- 
facture of this drug on a small scale :— 
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The process by which I have been in the habit of preparing nitrite 
of amyl, and of which I now intend giving you a description, is one 
which I think will be found convenient for its preparation on a small 
scale, and of sufficient purity for medicinal use. The process for 
spirit of nitrous ether consists in distilling, at a certain temperature, a 
mixture of rectified spirit, sulphuric and nitric acids in certain propor- 
tion, and copper wire; the distillate consists mainly of a mixture of 
nitrite of ethyl and ethylic alcohol. Now, by substituting amyl alco- 
hol for the rectified spirit in this process, you get nitrite of amyl among 
other products ; but Mr. Maisch (Journal of Phar., April, 1871) appears 
to have overlooked one fact, viz., that rectified spirit contains 16 per cent. 
of water, and that the amylic alcohol he used was nearly anhydrous. He 
states that the amylic alcohol, 2. ¢. the purified substance, was mixed with 
sulphuric acid, the mixture introduced into a retort, together with some 
copper wire, and, after cooling, HINO, was added. In a very few mo- 
ments the evolution of gas was observed, the liquid became hot without 
the external application of heat, and the reaction very rapidly increased 
to such a violence that the entire charge was lost, it being impossible 
to condense any of the vapors in a Liebig’s condenser, or to retain 
much of the liquid forced over into the receiver. I may add, that I 
have repeated this experiment with exactly the same results; nearly 
the whole charge was forced over into the receiver, and, while there, 
the action again commenced, and increased to such violence that I have 
no doubt it would have forced itself back into the retort again if their 
mutual positions had been favorable. As it was, I was obliged to in- 
troduce it to the open air, for the whole house became filled with the 
vapor, and every one who respired it became suddenly red in the face. 
Upon one of my assistants it had a very remarkable effect; it seemed 
to affect the muscles at the back part of the neck, and drew the head 
backwards, but this soon passed off. I should quite expect that the re- 
action would be just as violent in making spirit of nitrous ether, if we 
used anhydrous alcohol instead of 84 per cent., as ordered. In prepar- 
ing the nitrite of amyl by the process I employ, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the amylic alcohol be as pure as possible. Amylic alco- 
hol, as you all know, is formed during the fermentation of ‘potatoes, 
tye, barley, and the marc of grapes; and when these are distilled it 
communicates a very: pungent, and to many repulsive, odor and taste to 
the spirits. It is considerably less volatile than either ordinary alcohol 
or water, having a boiling-point, when pure, of 132° C.; in consequence 
of this property, it accumulates in the last portions of the liquids that 
are. distilled. Its name is derived from amylwm, starch,—this being 
the most abundant constituent of potatoes. Liebig states that amylic 
alcohol is formed principally in the fermentation of alkaline or neutral 
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liquids, and its production in the potato mash may be prevented in 
great measure by adding crude tartar to the fermenting liquid. Its 
formation never occurs in acidulous fermenting liquors which contain 
tartaric, racemic, or citric acids. The addition of hops to the liquid 
has a similar effect in checking the development of amylic alcohol, or 
fuse] oil, as it is generally termed. It is, when pure, a colorless limpid 
liquid, of a penetrating and disagreeable odor, exciting headache and 
coughing when its vapor is inhaled. It is sparingly soluble in water, 
though it mixes in all proportions with alcohol, ether, and essential oils. 
It is not easily inflammable, but burns with difficulty, giving a bluish 
flame. Its specific gravity, when pure, is .818, and boiling-point 182° 
C. Amy! alcohol is not acted upon by the atmosphere, except it be in 
a very thin layer, or under the influence of spongy platinum, when it is 
‘oxidized into valeric acid, C,H,,O,, which acid bears the same relation 
to amylic alcohol that acetic acid, C,H,O,, does to ordinary alcohol. 
Fusel oil, as met with in commerce, is usually a clear yellowish liquid, 
with a peculiar penetrating odor, varying, of course, with the substance 
from which it has been produced. It has a specific gravity of from 
.840 to .850, and is largely contaminated with the lower alcohols of this 
series ; so far as my experience goes, it is only about half pure amyl 
alcohol. As I have before stated, it is of the utmost importance, in the 
preparation of nitrite of amyl, that the amylic alcohol be as pure as 
possible, for it is much easier to purify this than to purify the nitrite 
produced from it in its impure state. -For this purpose, the best pro- 
cess is first to agitate the fusel oil with about an equal bulk of a strong 
solution of chloride of sodium; this usually reduces its bulk about 16 
or 20 per cent., and also considerably lowers the specific gravity. 
This washed product is separated and introduced into a retort furnish- 
ed with a thermometer; that portion of the distillate which passes over 
before the temperature reaches 125° C. consists mainly of the lower 
alcohols of this series, and whose boiling-points are below that of amy- 
lic alcohol, for the boiling-point rises in proportion as the compound is 
richer in carbon. The distillate collected between 125° C. and 140° C. 
is collected apart, and redistilled until it has a boiling-point near 132° 
C.; this may then be considered pure enough for our purpose. This is 
then introduced into a glass retort containing some copper wire, and 
furnished with a safety-tube, and one-tenth its bulk of H,SO, added. 
The same quantity of HNO,, diluted with an equal volume of water, is 
next put in, and a very gentle heat applied until the temperature 
reaches about 65° C., when the reaction will commence and proceed in 
a perfectly manageable manner, until a bulk about equal to doublé the 
quantity of HNO, added collects in the receiver; the temperature in 
the mean time rises to about 98° C. The reaction ceases very quickly, 
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as in the case of spirit of nitrousether. The temperature having fallen 
somewhat, another portion of HNO,, equal in bulk to the first, is 
added, and this process of successive additions of the acid continued 
until nearly the whole of the amylic alcohol is exhausted, which may 
be known by the dense red fumes evolved from the retort. The dis- 
tilled product exceeds in bulk the amylic alcohol used, and is the im- 
pure nitrite of amyl. This is washed with solution of NaHO to 
remove the HCN and other free acids present, and rectified over fused 
K,CO, to get rid of moisture. The portion which distils between 95° 
and 100° C. is collected as nitrite of amyl, sufficiently pure for medi- 
cinal use. 

It has several times been stated that nitrite of amyl produces violent 
headache, and also coughing and irritation of the larynx; this, I think, 
must be due to its insufficient purification. The presence of HCN 
and undecomposed amylic alcohol would, I think, account for this ; no 
such effect was produced on myself with the purified nitrite. Mr. 
Umney has shown, in an article in the Pharmaceutical Journal of 
November, 1870, that the samples then met with were very impure. 








ON THE PREPARATION OF NEUTRAL SULPHATE OF 
ESERINE. 


BY M. A. PETIT. 


M. Perr having had numerous calls from oculists for this salt, and 
having had great difficulty in procuring it, devised after considerable 
experimentation the following method of preparing it :— 

A hydro-alcoholic extract is first prepared. This is then dissolved 
in a sufficient quantity (about 4 parts) of distilled water and the 
solution filtered. The little matter left on the filter contains no alka- 
loid. One gramme of bicarbonate of potash for every 20 grammes of 
extract is then added to the liquid, which is afterwards shaken with 
ether in excess. This ether takes up nearly all the alkaloid, and is 
of course readily removed after a few moments’ repose, by pouring or 
the pipette. <A little distilled water is then added, and afterwards 
sulphuric acid, drop by drop; the liquid being agitated after each 
drop and tested with litmus paper until it is exactly neutral. After 
standing the aqueous solution is readily separated from the ether, which 
no longer contains eserine. This ether is then again agitated with the 
first solution and takes away more of the eserine. It is then separated 
and added to the neutral aqueous solution of the sulphate, and more 
sulphuric acid dropped in as before until the neutral point is reached, 
when the ether is removed as before. This treatment with ether should 
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be repeated three or four times, to exhaust the solution. The aqueous 
solution obtained contains a moderately pure alkaloidal salt, but to 
obtain the latter pure the aqueous solution should be put through the 
same process as the original solution of the extract. A sulphate of 
eserine may be obtained by evaporation in the form of prismatic 
crystals, but usually the evaporation is only practised sufficiently to 
expel from the solution the little remaining ether. If enough water be 
added to the solution to make as many grammes as drops of sulphuric 
acid (str. 40 grs. monohydrated acid (SO,HO) to a litre) each gramme 
represents one centigramme of eserine. A drop or two of a collyrium 
of this (1 part to 9 of water) acts very promptly on the pupil.— 
LP? Union Pharmaceutique, Nov., 1871. 


e 





ON THE PREPARATIONS OF ACONITE. 
BY M. DUQUESNEL. 


In this paper the author gives the following table as the result of his 
chemical examination of preparations made in accordance with the 
French codex :— 











Purified but not 
Preparations Analyzed, a Crude Aconitia. | absolutely pure 
Aconitia. 
Aqueous extract of the leaves (depurated juice), 15 gram- 
BION S £5 <u: ccs aie ese 1h QCM ES Talon bee sSNA ORs Wide 0.004 Traces only, 
Same extract as it occurs in commerce (prepared in vacuo), 
MMII, oie sic x Sta as ess a's che cage a hon a vias aoe oe 0.073 0.045 
Hydro-alcoholic extract of the leaves (prepared in vacuo), 
RU UTIIBON i 5 cas in ne WAbipibe sueAehas oanuda nar afer 0.115 0.055 
Alcoholic extract of leaves of alcoolature, 15 grammes 
representing 300 grammes of alcoolature............... 0.112 0.052 
Extract of the tincture of the leaves, 15 grammes, repre- 
senting 200 grammes of tincture... ..........0+-eeeeee 0.124 0.055 
Alcoholic extract of selected roots (prepared without access 
of the air), 15 grammes, . ...o4.005009,¢0.00 90900 0.9860 423 0.45 0.42 
Same as it occurs in commerce, 15 grammes (without access 
OF: MAD): iF is ob 8448s paeida lids oikerab ox ser to ge ee veka p tee 0.135 0.085 
Same as in commerce (not prepared in vaeuo), 15 grammes| Traces only. | Traces only. 











From this table it is evident that the most powerful preparation is 
the carefully-prepared extract of the root, and that when this is care- 
lessly prepared and not in vacuo it is nearly inert. 

M. Duquesnel conceives, and the Editor of N. R. agrees with him, 
that all preparations of aconite should be abandoned except a tincture 
and extract of the root. The tincture he proposes the following for- 
mula for:— 
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Take of Selected roots of aconitus napellus, 1 part. 
Alcohol of 90 degrees, 5 parts. 

Pulverize the root finely in a covered mortar and macerate 8 days, 
with frequent agitation. 

The following formula he proposes for the extract :— 

Take of Powdered selected roots, q. v. 
Alcohol of 90 degrees, q. 8. 

After exhaustion of the aconite by three successive macerations of 
three days each, with expression of the residue after each maceration, 
the tinctures are to be put together and evaporated in vacuo to the 
consistence of a hard extract, at a temperature not exceeding 60° C. 
The drug yields from 15 to 20 parts of this extract for the 100 parts. 
1 to 2 centigrammes, and even 3 centigrammes of the extract may 
be given during the 24 hours. 1 centigramme equals 2 milligrammes 
of the crystallized aconitia—Bulletin Général de Thérap., Dec. 15, 
1871. 





isa VARNISH FOR PILLS. 
BY A, F, HASELDEN. 


In the Conference “ Year-Book of Pharmacy” for 1870, at page 53, 
may be found the following form for a pill-varnish, viz.:—Ether, 100 
parts; balsam of tolu, 10 parts; colophonium, 1 part; absolute 
alcohol, 10 parts: macerate until the resin is dissolved. The tolu 
balsam must be previously digested four hours in hot water, and then 
dried and added to the rest. The mode of coating is by putting the 
granules with sufficient of the varnish, which is found ont by practice, 
into a shallow circular porcelain evaporating-dish, and quickly shaking 
them round. The process of drying may be quickened by throwing 
them into a sieve, and keeping up the rotatory motion. Pills in large 
quantities in the same way; in small quantities, in pots having an 
egg-shaped bottom. I have employed a similar varnish for several 
years, but I simplify the form for preparing the solution. In the first 
place, I omit the colophony, or resin, as being neither necessary nor 
agreeable ; and, instead of digesting fresh balsam of tolu in hot water, 
I take the resin of tolu, the waste product after preparing the syrup. 
I use less ether and more alcohol, thereby obtaining a less costly 
result, and one equally good,—the only advantage of a large quantity 
of ether being the drying of the varnish in a shorter time; but, for 
general purposes, I find it dries quickly enough. If very rapid drying 
be necessary, methylated chloroform is the best solvent. My propor- 
tions are the following :—Resin of tolu, 3 parts; rectified spirit, 6 parts; 
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methylic ether, 2 parts: well shaken until all that will is dissolved. 
Use the clear solution. Iodide of iron pills are well preserved by 
this coating, and also granules of secale cornutum, as suggested by Dr. 
Skinner, of Liverpool. For preserving secale in a portable state the 
plan is good; for, if there should be any difficulty in swallowing the 
granules, they can be readily crushed into a coarse powder and taken 
with water. I have also employed this solution as a liquid-stopping for 
the. teeth, applied by means of cotton-wool, and have found it more 
manageable and less disagreeable than the various solutions of 
mastic. If it could be deprived of color and odor without destroying 
its adhesive quality, it would be better still. 1 have tried for this, but, 
at present, without success.—London Pharm. Journ. 





METHODS FOR PREPARING PURE CARBOLATE OF 
POTASH. 


BY M. RAMEL. 


Carsotate of potash may be prepared by mixing together alcoholic 
solutions containing 94 parts of carbolic acid and 56 parts of caustic 
potash, and evaporating. Upon cooling, a crystalline mass, composed 
of small, very thin, transparent, micaceous plates, is deposited. Dried 
over sulphuric acid, the product consists of carbolate of potash in a 
very pure state. 

This salt may also be prepared by fusing together 37.4 parts of 
caustic potash and 62.6 parts of carbolic acid, the caustic potash being 
added gradually. 

In whatever way prepared, carbolate of potash absorbs humidity 
from the air, turning first yellow and afterwards brown. It is very 
soluble in water and alcohol, less so in ether. It contains no water of 
crystallization, but it retains the water of composition of its respective 
constituents, which cannot be separated without decomposition of the 
salt. 

The author states that this compound is being increasingly used in 
French medicine, and that as a disinfectant it advantageously replaces 
earbolic acid itself.—London Pharm. Journ. 





ANTHEMIO ACID. 
M. Camnovrises advises the following plan of isolating the acid of 


anthemis nobilis :—— 
Treat dried chamomile flowers in & displacement apparatus with ether 
free from alcohol, evaporate the tincture in a water-bath to the con- 
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sistence of an extract; treat with boiling distilled water, filter warm, 
let it stand for twenty-four hours, filter afresh to separate the insoluble 
part, evaporate the filtrate to dryness, redissolve the residue in ether, 
and leave it to evaporate spontaneously.— London Pharm Journ., Jan. 
13, 1872. 





Gum-Arabic of Soudan.—According to an article in the Bull. 
de la Soc. de géograuphie, p. 83, 1871, the Soudan gum exudes spon- 
taneously from natural cracks and fissures in the bark, and is most 
abundant and of best quality in long dry seasons. It is well known that 
when the Nile inundations have been very full and long it is very 
difficult to obtain the finest gum—the reason being that great  in- 
undations are caused by abnormally wet seasons in the Soudan gum 
country. 


Preparation of Crystalline Indigotine by Means of Car- 
bolic Acid.—M. ©. Mehu states that carbolic acid will dissolve the 
blue.coloring matter of indigo freely when hot, depositing it in the 
form of beautiful crystals on cooling. To keep the acid liquid when 
cool a little alcohol may be added, which precipitates nearly all the 
coloring matter. Oamphor may be employed for the same purpose, 
as it liquefies carbolic acid just as it does crystallized acetic acid and 
benzoic acid. One part of the camphor to 15 by weight of the 
carbolic acid is the proper proportion.—Journal de Pharmacie et de 
Chimie, December, 1871. 


Vanilla Crystals,—Carles has made some new experiments upon 
the vanilla crystals and finds that they contain a new acid. The 
crystals were repeatedly dissolved and recrystallized until they were 
obtained as colorless, transparent prisms, of a sharp taste and light 
odor, which became stronger on heating. Their melting point is 
between 80° and 81° ©., and they can he sublimed at 280°, They are 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, sulphide of carbon, fixed 
and volatile oils, and also in hot water; cold water scarcely affects 
them. They have a marked acid reaction and decompose the alkaline 
carbonates. On treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid they 
become yellow. If the sulphuric acid contains any nitric acid a 
beautiful red is developed. Concentrated sulphuric acid changes 
them into oxalic acid. Bromine and chlorine develop a brown color. 
Oxysalts of iron color them blue, acetate of lead precipitates them, 
and nitrate of silver when warm is reduced by them. Their formula 
is O,,1H,O,— Zeitschrift des Allgem. Apot.- Vereines, Dec., 1871. 
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Chinese Peppermint Oil,—Some of this oil as sold in San 
Francisco, and used by the Chinese as a local anesthetic, came into 
the hands of Professor Fliickiger, who says of it, inter alia (London 
Pharm. Journ, and Trans., Oct. 1871) :— 

I was suspicious enough to suppose the oil to be common pepper- 
mint oil of American or English origin, procured perhaps by the 

Jhinese in San Francisco, although the said merchant firmly be- 
lieved, for good reasons, as he thought, it was directly imported from 
China. 

Having pointed out the magnificent fluorescence which nitric acid 
imparts to peppermint oil, 1 found that the above Chinese oil partakes 
not at all of this reaction; it is not colored by nitric acid (1.20 sp. gr.), 
even when gently warmed with it. 

A few drops of the oil exposed for some hours only on a glass slide 
yielded abundantly crystals of a camphor, reminding me in every 
respect of the solid Japanese peppermint oil, which during the past 
few years has been met with in European trade. 

In both the above respects the Chinese peppermint oil is conse- 
quently different, at least from most of the specimens of European and 
American oil at my command, although it has the same agreeable 
flavor. Does it, that is to say, its solid part, which appears to be 
prevailing, agree with the Japanese drug? I have ascertained that 
the latter is not altered by the treatment with nitric acid; it may, 
therefore, very likely be identical with the crystallizable part of 
Chinese oil, I have also been informed by the said Swiss gentleman 
that the “Chinese medicine” in cold weather solidifies even in Cali- 
fornia. 

The solid Japanese oil has been shown by Oppenheim and by Gorup- 
Besanez to agree with the formula O,,H,,+ 11,0, and to possess the 
nature of an alcohol. This so-called Menthol appears to be identical 
with peppermint-camphor, which sometimes in cold separates from 
peppermint oil; their identity, however, is not quite satisfactorily 
proved. Camphor obtained from peppermint oil has bean analyzed 
by Dumas, by Blanchet and Sell, and also by Walter. Its percentage 
composition is the same as that of menthol. 


On the Distribution of Atropia in the Leaves and Root of 
Belladonna,—The following conclusions have been arrived at by M. 
Jules Lefort :— 

1. The leaves of the belladonna contain most atropia between the 
time of flowering and fruiting. 

2. The leaves should always be gathered between flowering and 
fruiting. 
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3. The wild and cultivated plants yield the same proportion of 
alkaloid. 

4. The richness of the root varies very greatly with the age of the plant. 

5. The young roots yield more atropia than those aged two or three 
years, because they contain a larger proportion of bark.—L’ Union 
Médicale, November 23, 1871. 


The Importation of Opium.-—The money value of opium im- 
ported through the Custom House of New York City, in the year 1871, 
was $1,299,091.— New York Medical Record. 


Chlorometry.—A convenient method for the determination of the 
available chlorine in chlorinated lime is based upon the fact that 
chlorine in solution converts arsenious acid into arsenic acid, thus: 

H, AsO, + Cl, + H,O=H,As0,+ 2HCI. 

The arsenious solution is made by dissolving a weighed quantity of 
arsenious anhydride in a definite quantity of sodium carbonate solu- 
tion, in such a manner that each ¢.c. of the solution shall contain 
a known weight of arsenious acid. A weighed quantity of the 
chlorinated lime to be tested is dissolved in water, and into this 
solution the standard arsenious solution is poured from a burette, until 
a drop of the mixture ceases to impart a blue color to test paper 
prepared with starch and potassium iodide. When this point is 
reached, all the available chlorine has been converted into hydro- 
chloric acid, and from the quantity of the arsenious solution required 
the percentage of chlorine may be readily calculated.— Medical and 
Surgical Reporter, January 15, 1872. 


Fluid Extract of Chestnut Leaves.—Prof. Maisch states that 
he has settled upon the following, after a good deal of experimentation, 
as the best method of making fluid extract of chestnut leaves :— 

One difficulty in the management of chestnut leaves in the prepara- 
tion of fluid extract is their bulkiness and flexibility ; dried in the air, 
they cannot with any degree of facility be reduced to a powder, either 
in the mortar or hand-mill, so that their exhaustion cannot be effected 
by percolation. After cutting and bruising them, they are covered 
with hot water in an enamelled kettle, and digested over-night, when 
they are expressed ; the digestion and expression are repeated twice 
with fresh portions of water, and the three infusions, each one mixed 
with glycerine or a portion of the sugar, evaporated to a small bulk, 
when they are mixed, and the evaporation continued until the proper 
measure is obtained ; it is then set aside for several days and decanted 
from the small quantity of sediment. 

The proportions used are as follows :—Chestnut leaves, dried, cut, and 
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bruised, 16 troy ounces; glycerine, 5 troy ounces (f 3 iv.); sugar, 8 
troy ounces; hot water a sufficient quantity ; the fluid extract to meas- 
ure 16 fluid ounces.—American Journal of Pharmacy. 


Iodide of Potassium.—The following analyses of this salt, taken 
from the London Practitioner for January, 1872, are satisfactory as 
showing the purity of the salt :— 

No. I. White, very large opaque crystals, dry. 

No. II. White, large opaque crystals, slightly moist. 

No. III. White, large opaque crystals, slightly moist. 

No. IV. White, very large opaque crystals, dry. Contains a minute 
trace of iodate. 

No. V. White, small opaque crystals, slightly moist. Contains 1.24 
per cent. of carbonate of potassium. 

No. VI. White, large opaque crystals, dry. Contains traces of iodate. 








No. Moisture. Iodine. Chlorine. Todate. 
I 1.16 74.15 0.40 None 
IL. 1.69 73.75 0:35 None 
Til. 1.90 74.10 0.25 None 
Iv. 0.66 76.88 0.25 Minute trace 
Vv. 2.20 72.76 0.12 None 
VI 0.83 74.15 0.80 Trace 

















Pure dry potassium iodide contains 76.50 per cent. of iodine. 








METHOD OF EXTRACTING QUININE FROM THE QUI- 
NOIDINE OF COMMERCE. 


BY DR. I. E. DE VRY. 


One hundred parts of the quinoidine are dissolved by the aid of a 
gentle heat, with stirring, in a solution of 50 parts of tartaric acid in 200 
parts of water, and the whole is then set aside. If the quinoidine 
contains any quinine, as it generally does, the liquor forms after some 
days a crystalline paste more or less thick, which is to be put ona 
cloth. The brown syrupy liquid is allowed to drain as much as it will, 
and then more fluid is expressed from it, without the use of too much 
force, after which the residue is dissolved in 4 times its weight of boil- 
ing water and filtered whilst hot. As the bitartrate of quinine is soluble 
in hot and not in cold water, on cooling it is deposited in crystals, 
which may be decolorized by repeated solution and recrystallization. 
In this manner Dr. De Vry has obtained from 2 to 3 grammes of the 
brown crystals from 12 grammes of Howard’s quinoidine.— Bulletin 
de la Soc. royale de pharm. de Bruaelles. 
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ON THE TESTING FOR HYDROCYANIC ACID. 


In a recent work upon this subject, Almén, of Upsala, ranks the 
recognition of the prussic acid odor in suspected poisoning as of little 
value as a means of recognition; whilst the guaiac test he states to be 
of very great importance, and that if it fail to give any tokens of prus- 
sic acid there is no use of looking further. For the separation of the 
prussic acid from the organic matter, he thinks the “streams of gas” 
only useful when a ferrocyanide compound is being dealt with. In the 
same way he speaks about the distillation with a water-bath, which 
moreover consumes a great deal of time. He prefers a distillation with a 
bath of chloride of calcium, saltpetre, or, still better, paraffin. In this 
way the distillate comes over more rapidly, and whenever three cubic 
cm. are obtained the receiver must be emptied. Where the hydrocya- 
nic acid only amounted to a fraction of a grain, Almén found the fifth 
and even the ninth distillate contained traces of the acid. The distil- 
lation must therefore not be interrupted too early. Amongst the vari- 
ous reactions he found the “sulpho-cyanide reaction” the most sensi- 
tive. As our best toxicologists agree, he states that the evaporation of 
the liquid in which hydrocyanic acid is songht for, and to which pre- 
viously some drops of sulphuret of ammonia have been added, must 
be carefully conducted by a slow fire, and is best performed in a porce- 
lain dish, with a water-bath; and on account of the volatility of the 
sulpho-cyanide of ammonia, the fluid should not be evaporated to dry- 
ness. 

There is also another difficulty: during the evaporation, the sulphu- 
ret of ammonium being in contact with the air suffers decomposition, 
with the formation of sulphuric acid, sulphurous acid, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, ete. Now, if a drop of the chloride of iron be added, instead 
of the beautiful red and permanent sulpho-cyanide reaction a violet or 
brown is produced, which rapidly disappears ; whilst the perchloride of 
iron is reduced to the protochloride, which has not the power of pro- 
ducing the sulpho-cyanide reaction. This, however, can be obviated 
by using more of the chloride of iron; but the liquid may become so 
deeply colored as to obscure the sulpho-cyanide reaction. 

All these troubles may be avoided by the following method of Al- 
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mén. To the distillate to be examined a drop of dilute soda lye is 
added, then sulphuret of ammonium, and the whole evaporated to 
dryness over a water bath. If prussic acid were present in the distil- 
late it is represented in the residue by sulpho-cyanide of sodium, 
which is not volatile at the temperature of the water-bath. If the re- 
sidue be dissolved in a little water, acidified with SO,, an intense red 
color is produced by the addition of the perchloride of iron. The 
liquid should be allowed to stand a few minutes after the addition of 
the sulphuric acid, before adding the iron. 

To produce the Prussian-blue reaction, Almén puts two cubic em. of 
the distillate in a test-tube, and adds one or two drops of an oxide con- 
taining solution of copperas (somewhat oxidized by exposure to air, or a 
solution of copperas containing a little of chloride of iron), then two or 
three drops of a solution of soda; agitating this, he after five minutes 
adds so much sulphuric acid as is necessary to dissolve the precipitated 
iron oxides. The mixture will then be, if no prussic acid have been in the 
distillate, reddish yellow and clear; if prussic acid be present it will 
be green or more or less blue, and after one or two days Prussian-blue 
will separate as a flocculent precipitate. In this reaction it makes 
little difference whether the copperas solution or soda lye be added 
first, excepting that according to Almén if the sulphate of iron precede 
the soda, the oxides are more readily dissolved by the sulphuric acid. 
Care must be taken not to add too much of the soda, as it interferes 
greatly with the reaction. Ileating the mixture to boiling, Almén 
states to have little influence on the reaction. This test is delicate, 
but not so delicate as the preceding one. In a comparative ex- 
periment with a very dilute water of bitter almonds containing only 
reve grain of the acid in 1c. ctm. the first test showed very distinctly 
with 1¢. ctm.; the second only so far as to produce a greenish color 
with 2¢.ctm. Almeén also tried the test of Draggendorf,—a blood-red 
color developed by means of an alkali and picric acid,—and found that 
the test was not only far behind the other two in sensitiveness, but that 
various other reducing agents, such as sugar, sulphuric acid, ete., would 
under like circumstances develop the same color; and that even with 
distilled water, picric acid, and an alkali alone, the color could be de- 
veloped after a time. The test dependent upon the production of 
cyanide of copper was found more reliable, but less delicate than the 
Prussian-blue reaction. It needs for its best performance the avoid- 
ance of high temperature, and the use of but littlesoda. Almén details 
a case in which the stomach and brains of a person poisoned by the acid 
were given him for examination. The brain exhaled a strong, the 
stomach a very weak odor of prussic acid; and the same difference 
was found on testing. 
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Almén describes the experiments made by Eckmann and himself 
for testing with Schénbein’s sulphate of copper papers and the forcing 
in of air, and states z;/55 grain of hydrocyanic acid in seven ounces of 
diluted urine is readily detected thereby. According to their expe- 
rience the copper solution used should not be stronger than } per cent. 
and should be colorless. Non-volatile substances cannot interfere with 
the trustworthiness of the test, and of volatile ones only such are found 
in the stomach as are easily set to one side. Yet Almén considers the 
test not to be relied on as the main one, but only as corroborative. 

In endeavors to isolate prussic acid from the contents of the 
stomach Almén thinks it a matter of indifference which acid be used 
to neutralize the alkalinity. 

Almén also tried instead of distillation the use of streams of air to 
separate the prussic acid from organic mixtures and carry it into a weak 
soda solution, and found that at ordinary temperature very minute 
quantities only were carried over. But if no ferro or ferricyanide were 
present the mixture could be brought to a boiling point, and then the 
streams of air, although it takes a very long time absolutely to exhaust 
the organic mixtures by them, were even more satisfactory than distil- 
lation. By this means the presence of 1 milligr. of the acid in 200 ¢. em. 
of urine could be distinctly proven. 

Dr. Br. (the author of the notice) then states that he has recently 
had occasion to go over the subject experimentally, and that his results 
confirm those of Almén, and that with the sulpho-cyanide reaction he 
was enabled to recognize ;}, milligr. of prussic acid.—Zeitsch. Oester. 
Apothek.- Vereins, Dec. 10, 1871. 


On the Adulteration of Beer.—In Schmidt's Jahrbiicher for Dec., 
1871, is an elaborate review of the recent literature of this subject. 
It is too long to be translated, and being composed of a series of ab- 
stracts chiefly, cannot itself be profitably abstracted. We therefore 
simply give the reference for those interested in the subject. 


On the Violet Sediment of Urine.—In the Journal de Pharmacie 
et de Chemie, Dec., 1871, C. Mehu has an interesting paper upon this 
curious principle, but we must content ourselves with mere reference, 
as the subject is scarcely within the scope of the Journal. 








TESTS FOR NARCEINE. 


BY M. STEIN. 


A tone time since M, Pelletier and M. Wenkler proposed iodine as 
a test for narceine, as it strikes with it a blue color, similar to that of 
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iodide of starch. But there are difficulties in the application of this 
test. If too much iodine be added a brown color results, and the blue 
is not developed until the excess of iodine is neutralized by ammonia. 
Then, again, if the ammonia is sufficiently in excess, it destroys the color 
by dissolving the narceine. All the solvents of narceine act in the 
same way. 

M. Draggendorff has announced that the solutions of narceine give, 
with the double iodide of zinc and potassium, a crystalline precipitate. 
It is proposed to make a simultaneous use of these two reactions. It 
suffices to add to the solution of the double iodide a small quantity of 
watery solution of iodine; afterwards the whole is shaken with ether to 
remove the excess of iodine. Treated with this a liquid containing 
only a small quantity of narceine acquires a distinct blue color. 

“ No other alkaloid of opium gives such a reaction.—Journal de Phar- 
mace et de Chemie, January, 1872. 








POISONING BY CARBOLIC ACID. 

Jos. M., set. 32, drank, ‘on the 20th of July at 10 a.m., an unknown 
quantity of a solution of phenic acid, which he mistook for wine. Im- 
mediately afterwards he was seized with nausea, cold sweat, stupor, and 
unconsciousness. Some magnesia was given, and at 12.30 a.m. he was 
brought to the hospital in a state of profound insensibility, with noisy 
tracheal rales in breathing, and apparently death was imminent. 
Mustard poultices were applied to the whole surface. 

At 5 p.m. the temperature had risen nearly to. normal, the coma and 
complete relaxation of the limbs persisted. There was anssthesia of 
the skin and mucous membrane of mouth, nose, pharynx, and bladder, 
and complete loss of reflex excitability. The cornea and conjunctiva 
were insensible, the pupil contracted. Respiration 48, stertorous, with 
tracheal rales; pulse 128, small. The heart beat convulsively, with 
considerable force. He had passed no urine, but a small quantity was 
obtained by the catheter. It was yellow, with a violet tint by reflected 
light, and smelt strongly of carbolic acid. On its surface were some 
oily drops. Some drawn blood was of a singular brown color, and 
smelt strongly of the acid. The clot was soft, diffluent, and did not 
contract. He died about 7.30 p.m. by gradual asphyxia. 

Autopsy 36 hours after death. 

In spite of a temperature of 30° C. the cadaver was well preserved, 
and in all its parts smelt strongly of carbolic acid. No distinct lesion of 
the mucous membrane was found above the stomach, the mucous mem- 
brane of which was thickened; with black, cauterized spots, and. else- 
where deeply congested, and in one or two places there were submucous 
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hemorrhages. It was not ulcerated. The kidneys were deeply congested. 
Under the fibrous capsule, and in the cortical portion, were some spots 
of effused blood. The renal tubuli were perfect, excepting that their epi- 
thelium had become fatty, and completely degenerated, as in phosphor- 
us poisoning. No other abnormalities of moment were found. The 
author thinks that the carbolic acid acted as a “hypothenisant.” The 
preceding report is by M. Rendu, interne; the following by M. Pa- 
trouillard, pharmacien en chef :— 

Examination of the Urine-—The urine was agitated with some cubic 
centimetres of pure ether, and allowed to stand ; the ethereal layer was 
then removed with a pipette, and evaporated in a glass vessel. A 
minute oily residue was left, having the physical properties of phenol. 
A little of it dissolved in water gave a deep violet color with perchloride 
of iron, a bluish tint with ammonia and hypochlorite of lime. The 
remainder was treated with fuming nitric acid and heat, and after a 
vivid reaction wasconverted into a yellow solid, capable of imparting 
its color to water and to silk. Lastly, the yellow solution gave, when 
heated, after the addition of cyanide of potassium, ared tint. All these 
reactions are characteristic of carbolic acid. 

An attempt to separate phenol by shaking some of the water contain- 
ing it with animal charcoal failed. 

Albumen was also found in the urine. 

Examination of the contents of the Stomach.—There were 350 gram- 
mes of liquid and finely divided solid matters, of a brown color, repulsive 
odor, and decidedly acid reaction. On the surface were some reddish 
oily drops. The acid reaction was of double interest, because the 
solution ingested was a phenate of soda. The liquid contents were 
distilled to dryness by means of an oil-bath, and an aqueous liquid was 
obtained, which gave a blue color, with ammonia and hypochlorite 
of lime.—Journal de Pharmacie et de Chemie, Dec., 1871. 








ON THE BLACK URINE OBSERVED AFTER THE USE OF 
CARBOLIC ACID. 


P. Havxman examined the urine of a woman, who had been long 
treated with a watery solution of carbolic acid. In mass the urine was 
black ; in a test-tube it had a blackish-brown color. Its sp. gr. was 
1.027 ; its reaction neutral. By the addition of chlorine water it be- 
came brownish-yellow ; sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and acetic reddened 
it. On heating, a deposit was precipitated which was redissolved on 
the addition of an acid: yellow prassiate of potash did not affect the 
urine: after having been shaken with the urine, chloroform separated 
colorless, and did not afford any biliary reaction with sulphuric acid. 
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There was no albumen, nor any blood-corpuscles in it. By boiling with 
an alkalithe color was rendered paler, and did not return when the alkali 
was saturated with an acid. Hauxman believed for a time that soluble 
hemic globulin, which can produce this black coloring, was the cause 
of the color in the carbolic acid urine; although on account of the full 
clearing up on heating after the previous acidifying he abandoned this 
view, especially-as the odor of carbolic acid was given off during the 
heating. 

Later Almén and Waldenstrém, from a similar dark urine, obtained, 
by distillation with sulphuric acid, a product which smelt strongly of 
carbolic acid, and gave, with chloride of lime, a blue color. When a 
portion of the distillate was shaken with ether, the latter left, on evapo- 
ration, oily drops of carbolic acid.—Zettschrift des Allgemein. Apothek.- 

ereins, January 10, 1872. 








POISONING BY OIL OF WHITE CEDAR—BY NITRATE 
OF POTASH. 


Dr. F. K. Barry reports the case of a girl, eet. 15, who took 16 drops 
of the oil of white cedar, and directly afterwards fell unconscious. He 
found her shortly afterwards in clonic spasms, and forcing open her jaws, 
poured in some castor oil, which vomited her. The clonic spasms then 
yieided to epileptiform convulsions lasting at intervals for several hours. 
Long-continued irritation of the stomach resulted, and it was a year 
before health was fully recovered. 

Dr. Baily also reports the following :— 

G. B., xt. 24, very robust, weight 150 lbs., sanguine temperament, Irish, took by 
mistake about 3 iv. of saltpetre in solution. Soon afterwards vomiting occurred, and 
was continued. When the doctor first saw him he was suffering intense burning pain 
in the stomach and abdominal region. The pulse was small and wiry, feet and hands 
ice-cold, but the head exceedingly hot. Nausea, but without vomiting, continued. 
The stomach appeared to be empty, or nearly so, and the salt, which had not been re- ° 
jected, probably had passed to the duodenum. I at once gave demulcent drinks, and 
applied sinapisms to the extremities and the pit of the stomach. Reaction came on in 
a few hours, when it seemed as if the sufferer was in afurnace. The pulse became 
full and bounding, the eyes congested, the face red and burning hot, and a raving 
delirium set in before dark. 

At this juncture a vein was opened at the bend of the arm, and the blood allowed to: 
flow from a large orifice, till’the pulse yielded. In a few hours collapse succeeded, and 
the pulse was scarcely perceptible. 

For some time it was thought he must die, but, by giving diffusible stimulants, re- 
action came on gradually, and a second exacerbation of excitement occurred, nearly 
equal to the first. A second bleeding was not resorted to, but opiates were freely 
given, together with castor oil. On Tuesday the bowels began to move freely, and at 
night collapse recurred to a more fearful degree than before. 

He became insensible to surrounding objects, and for some hours nearly pulseless. 

Stimulants were given carefully, and the case closely watched. All hopes of his 
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recovery were abandoned till some time on Wednesday, when reaction returned. 
From this, convalescence commenced, but it was two or three months before there was 
a complete restoration to health.—Medical and Surgical Reporter. 

Hydrate of Chloral.—In the Pharmaceut. Journal and Trans. 
of Nov. 25 is reported a case of death from chloral hydrate. 

Dr. I. A. Watson reports (Med. and Surg. [teporter, Jan. 27) the 
case of a lady suffering from facial neuralgia, to whom he gave, Jan. 
1, in the morning, two doses of chloral (all the doses 10 grs.); in the 
afternoon, one dose ; in the night, two doses ; on Jan. 2, in the morning, 
as she was still suffering, two doses were administered ; about 2 p.m. 
one more dose, so that on Jan. 1, 50 grs. were taken, and on Jan. 2, 30 grs. 
After the last dose she commenced to feel numb, and passed into a 
state of unconsciousness and profound prostration lasting over two 
hours, during which the doctor believes her life was only preserved by 
the most assiduous and constant treatment. 

Dr. J. Butts reports a case (Philadelphia Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter, February 1) in which a hysterical woman took 3}. daily for six 
consecutive days, and then took 3j. in the course of a night, without 
fatal result. 

Governmental Interference to prevent Alcoholic Poison- 
ing.—The Swedish national drink is now beer, although it used to be 
spirits; and the Swedish nation may be congratulated as having become 
one of the most sober people instead of the mostdrunken. This happy 
change arises partly from the fact that brandies have become much 
dearer since an excise duty of 1s. 4d. per gallon has been levied, and in 
addition to this check, a tax imposed on the retail trade, and a Permis- 
sive Bill passed, by which any parish or town can prohibit the licensing 
of brandy shops or restrict their number. In the manufacturing dis- 
trict of Gothenburg a society has been formed for promoting sobriety, 
and one of their modes of action is to farm the brandy licenses. The 
result of this has been that new drinking shops, pure and simple, are 
seldom opened, and most of the old ones are turned into eating houses. 
Moreover, no brandy is sold on credit, or to any persons who are not 
of adult age, while strict laws punish those who allow drinkers to 
become intoxicated. Whatever may be the advisability of a Permis- 
sive Bill, the methods here adopted to check drunkenness are very 
successful, and might be imitated in our fufure legislation. The 
profits arising from these shops are handed over to the municipal 
authorities, and are spent in diminishing the municipal taxation, some- 
times to the amount of 10,0002. a year.—Food Journal. 

Animal Charcoal as an Antidote for Phosphorus.—M. Eulen- 
berg and Vohl have demonstrated that animal charcoal will absorb phos- 
phorus as it does alkaloids, and that it may be successfully used for 
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this purpose in cases of poisoning. They give it in the form of pills, 
because in this way it can be given in least liquid, and also because 
when the pills are made from the animal black by means of mucilage 
of tragacanth, they preserve their properties for many years.—L’ Union 
Pharmaceutique. 

New Test for Muriatic Acid.—M. Bouis states that he has found 
that when muriatic acid is heated with nitrate of potash, nitro-muriatic 
acid is formed, but not when chloride of sodium and no free muriatic 
acid is present. If the nitrate of potash be replaced by the chlorate the 
reaction is much more sensible. Taking advantage of this, he has de- 
vised the following process, and found it to work well. 

The suspected liquid is filtered through muslin, and afterwards 
through paper moistened with acetic acid. To it are then added some 
érystals of chlorate of potash, and in it are suspended some strips of 
gold leaf. The mixture is then heated for some hours by the water- 
bath ; if any hydrochloric acid be present the gold will be chloridized. 

In this way, M. Bouis states that he has been able to recognize some 
centigrammes of hydrochloric acid in a large quantity of liquid.— 
LP? Union Pharmaceutique, December, 1871. 


Wound of the Innominate Artery.—In the American Journ. 
Med. Sc., January 1, Dr. R. W. Erwin details the case of a man who 
walked fifty-nine yards after receiving a stab with a knife, which divided 
the arteria innominata in two-thirds its diameter, close to its bifurcation 
into the right subclavian and carotid arteries, and penetrated through 
the esophagus and trachea into the vertebra. Immediately after the 
reception of the wound the blood gushed from the nose and mouth of 
the man. 


Method of Discovering Quinia in the Urine,—After 
stating that the ordinary tests are not applicable for the finding of 
quinine in the urine, and the method proposed by Folwarezuy requires | 
at least a litre of the urine, and is very difficult and laborious, Dr. D. 
Vitali proposes the following as a very practicable plan. 

Add to eight to ten cubic centimetres of the urine five to six ¢. ¢. ‘of 
ether, and afterwards eight to ten drops of ammonia, or, better, a solu- 
tion of a sixtieth of caustic soda. Agitate the whole for some time. 
When the ether has separated from the quiescent liquid asa superior 
layer it is to be removed by a pipette, placed in a small capsule with a 
drop of dilute pure hydrochloric acid, and evaporated at a very gentle 
heat. After cooling, one or two drops of saturated chlorine water are 
put in the capsule, and rubbed with a glass rod over the bottom and 
sides to dissolve the scarcely visible residue, and a drop of ammonia 
added. If the urine contain five centigrammes of the alkaloid to the 
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litre the characteristic green will be developed ; or, to the residue may 
be added a drop of the yellow prussiate, followed by one or two drops 
of chlorine water, and then a trace of ammonia, when a reddish purple 
will be produced.— Giornale della Societa di Farmacia di Torino. 


Amount of Phosphorus in the Human Stomaeh.—Dr. C. T. 
Jackson gives the following analysis of the stomach of a woman dead 
of phthisis, made to determine the amount of phosphorus therein :— 

The stomach in its natural state of moisture weighed 2,000 grains, 
and when dried, 380 grains ;' 200 grains of the dry stomach, burned in 
a platinum capsule, gave 4°5 ashes, which on analysis yielded— 

Phosphate of lime 0°90 grs. — PO; 0°503 — P — 0°238 
Phosphate of soda 3‘01 grs, = PO, 1599 = P = 0°702 


Chloride of soda ) 0-50 0935 
ca 
. c10us 
matter. f 006 
4-49 
Then 380 grains of dried stomach contain 1°3015 grains of phos- 
phorus, and, of course, the 2,000 grains of moist stomach the same 
amount.—Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 








INFLUENCE OF INSUFFICIENT FOOD ON WOMEN’S 
MILK. 


M. Decaisyn, taking advantage of the siege of Paris, instituted a 
series of carefully conducted experiments on forty-three women to 
determine this point. 

The following are his conclusions :— 

“1. That the effect of insufficient food on the composition of wo- 
man’s milk presents great analogy with that observed in the case of 
animals. ' 

“2. That these effects vary according to constitution, age, hygienic 
conditions, ete. 

“3. That insufficient food always gives rise, within varying propor- 
tions, to a diminution in the amount of the butter, caseine, sugar, and 
salts, whilst it augments generally that of the albumen. 

“4. That in three-fourths of the cases observed the proportion of 
the albumen is in an inverse ratio to that of the caseine under an insuf- 
ficient diet. 

“5. That the modifications in the composition of the milk due to a 
reparative diet always manifest themselves in a striking manner by the 
end of four or five days.”—Med. Times and Gaz., November 25, 1871. 
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Poisoning by Atropia treated with Opium.—M. Van Pete- 
ghem reports a case in which a young lady took an unknown quantity 
of atropia, which she vomited shortly afterwards. Thirty-five drops of 
laudanum were exhibited by the mouth, but were mostly vomited, and 
fifteen were given by enema. The delirium immediately subsided. 
The doctor left for half an hour and the delirium came back. It 
yielded again to twenty drops of laudanum. Later in the day the de- 
lirium returned and was successfully combated by the same remedy.— 
Bulletin Méd. dela Nord dela France—L Abeille Médicale, October 
2, 1871. 


Harmlessness of Coralline,—M. Sabourin reported to the French 
Academy, December 27, 1871, some investigations he had been making 
on coralline. The conclusion he reached was that this substance was 
entirely devoid of poisonous properties.—L’ Union Médicale. 


Opium Poisoning. Belladonna,—Dr. Newhall reported the case. 
A young child, of two years, drank part of a bottle of cough mix- 
ture, containing one-eighth of a grain of morphine in one drachm. He 
saw the patient an hour later, when she was fully narcotized, so fully that 
an emetic would not act. The treatment was strong coffee freely, and 
keeping awake for seven hours, when sleep was allowed. Recovered. 

Dr. Breed spoke of the use of belladonna in opium poisoning. Had 
sesn four cases in which it was used, of which three recovered. He 
considered its beneficial effect unquestionable in all the cases. In the 
fatal case, seven or eight ounces of landanum having been taken, life 
was preserved for thirteen hours, when the patient succumbed, perhaps 
partly in consequence of the severity of the means that had been used 
in keeping him awake.—7Zvrans. Lynn Med. Society— Boston Med. 
and Surg. Journal. ; 

Dr. H. Walker details, in the American Journal of Medical Sciences 
for January 2, 1872, a case in which the young lady, aged fifteen, took 
between six and eight grains of opium in alcoholic solution. He found 
her profoundly comatose, with insensible conjunctiva, a slow, full 
pulse, and stertorous difficult respiration ; and administered mustard, 
ipecac, and hot water with effect. He then gave a grain and a half 
of the alcoholic extract of belladonna hypodermically. The pupils 
shortly afterwards expanded, and copious emesis followed. The patient 
afterwards received strong coffee and stimulants, both hypodermically 
and by the mouth, and in two hours from the ingestion of the poison 
had sufficiently recovered to recognize and speakeo her friends. 


Strychnine not Poisonous to Monkey,—Strychnine, so fatal 
to most animals, may be eaten by certain species of monkeys with per- 
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fect safety. In the case of an East India monkey, known as the Lun- 
goor (Presbytis entellus), one grain was first concealed in a piece of 
cucumber, which was eaten by the animal with no apparent effect. 
Three grains were afterward given, and with the same result. To test 
the strychnine used, three grains were administered to a dog, which 
proved almost immediately fatal. Another Indian monkey, known as 
the pouch-cheek monkey, has been found to be more susceptible than 
the Lungoor, but not so much so as the dog.— Boston Medical and Sur- 


gical Journal. 


How the Bites of Snakes, Supposed to be Poisonous, may 
be Cured,—In the /ndian Medical Gazette of November 1 is a paper 
with the above caption by Dr. J. Ewart, in which he details cases in 
which the subjects were almost moribund, with thready, irregular pulse, 
and so utterly prostrated as not to be able to speak, although it was 
afterwards shown that either the snake was not a poisonous one or else 
there had been no bite at all. The symptoms were simply the result 
of intense fear and nervous shock. Dr. Ewart states that he has wit- 
nessed numerous experiments, and is convinced that after actual en- 
trance of the poison of the cobra, and other really venomous Indian 
serpents, no known remedy is of any use, that the cases of reported 
cure have all been simple illusions. 


Ether as a Beverage.—The Chloralum Review says that ether 
is very largely and increasingly used as an intoxicating drink in the 
north of Ireland.— Medical Times and Gazette. 


Ozone,—H. H. Croft states (Canada Pharmaceutical Journal, Jan- 
uary, 1872) that when iodic acid is crystallizing out of its solution, the 
air in the jar containing it becomes highly charged with ozone. 


Antidote for Carbolic Acid—Dr. T. Husemann recommends 
(Neues Jahrbuch fiir Pharmacie, September, 1871) a saturated solu- 
tion of saccharate of lime as an antidote in carbolic acid poisoning. 


Poisonous Effects from Belladonna Applied Externally.—In 
the Revue Médicale de Toulouse M. Giscaro records two cases in which 
persons had suffered from the poisonous effects of belladonna applied 
externally. In one case, where a small patch of belladonna, the size of 
a two-franc piece, had been applied to the temple for a neuralgic pain, 
the patient, eight hours afterwards, showed decided symptoms of atro- 
pia poisoning, which, lasted two hours. In the other case, where an 
excessive quantity of ointment had been used for a uterine affection, 
similar symptoms came on in one hour, but quickly disappeared with 
the removal of the dressing.—London Pharmaceutical Journal. 
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Gelsemium in Irritable Blad- 
der, 


Dr. W. 8. Hill commends, in the Am- 
erican Journ. Med. Sciences (Jan. 1), gel- 
semiam in cases of irritable bladder. 
He combines it with carbonate of potash 
when the urine is acid, and the bromide 
when nervous symptoms are present. 
Thus :— 


B Potassii bromid..... gr. iv. 
Potass. carb......... gr. iij 
Extr. gelsem. fl...... Mm x. 
PAID a 5550515 's steis 96's 3 ij. 

M. S. Take every sixth hour. 
Quinine Pills. 


Dr. Ewart (Indian Medical Gazette, 
Nov. 1, 1871) commends the following 
method as forming soluble quinine pills, 
which may be made to contain 5 grains 
each, and yet not be above ordinary size. 

Take of quinine........... q. 8. 

Triturate well in a mortar until the 
crystals are thoroughly broken up, and 
then rub up with a saturated solution of 
citric acid, and divide into pills of the 
required size. 


Solution for Pruritus Vulvez. 


The following is commended by Mr. 
McGrath as almost a specific. 


Take.of Biborate of soda........ 3 ij. 
Hydrochlorate of morphia gr. xx. 
Hydrocyanic acid....... 3j. 
Glycerine. ............. £3 j 


To be applied freely with 2 soft sponge 





morning and evening, the parts having 
been previously well washed.— Canada 
Lancet. 


Treatment of Seborrhea Ca- 
pitis, 
(PITYRIASIS CAPITIS.) 

Dr. Louis A. Duhring writes as fol- 
lows :— 

The first thing to be done in these cases 
is to remove the masses of desiccated sé- 
bum and epidermis. This is accomplished 
by saturating the hair with olive oil, re- 
taining it on the head over night, and 
then washing thoroughly with the fol- 
lowing :— 

R Saponis viridis. ... 3 iv. 


Alcoholis.:....... f % ij. Misce. 
This preparation is known as spiritus 
saponis kalinus. 


If the amount of secretion be not great, 
the use of oil may be dispensed with. 
The way of applying the preparation is 
to take a small flannel rag, wring it out 
in hot water, and pour upon it about a 
teaspoonful of the spirit, which is to be 
rubbed into the head, adding a small 
quantity of warm water from time to 
time, so as to form a lather. This ‘‘ sham- 
pooing”’ process is to be continued for 
ten minutes, when the head may be 
washed with pure water and thoroughly 
dried. 

The application is to be made morning 
and evening, and may have to be con- 
tinued for some time. When the scales 
have been entirely removed, some such 


iij.| mixture as the following oil must be 


ordered :— 
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R Acid. carbolici....... 3 ss. 
OL. ricini, 
- Alcoholis.......... ia f 3 ij. Misce. 


Sig.—Apply after washing. 

The object of this application is to re- 
lieve the dryness and contraction of the 
skin and hairs resulting from the use of 
the spiritus saponis kalinus.— Phila. Med. 
Times. 


Muriate of Ammonia in Bron- 
chitis, Catarrhal Pneumo- 
nia, etc. 

In obstinate acute bronchitis after the 
first intense stage, in catarrhal pneumonia 
both of children and adults, in bronchor- 
rhoea, and also in ordinary chronic bron- 
chitis, I have obtained more apparent 
good from the use of muriate of ammo- 
nia than any other remedy. Of course 
other secondary measures are to be vigor- 
ously used—counter irritants, poultices, 
support or diminution of food supply, 
etc., etc., as the case may call for. The 
following, the best formula for giving 
the muriate with which I am acquaint- 
ed, is as follows :— 

Take of Ammonia muriat. . . 

Extr. glycyrrhiz.... 
Mucil. acacia, 


3 ij. 
3j. 


q 
M. 8S. Tablespounful for an adult every 
two hours—teaspoonful for a child a year 
old, every three hours. 
Sometimes, however, the patients ob- 
ject to the mixture of sweet and pot, 


preferring the following :— 
Take of Ammonia muriat.... 3 ij. 
eee De ae £3 vi. 
Dose as before. 


Where the cough is very annoying, 
#vth of a grain of sulphate of morphia, 
or 10 to 15 minims of tincture of hyoscy- 
amus, may be added to each dose. 

in bronchorrheea, the following may at 
the same time be used by inhalation twice 
or thrice daily :— 

Take of Sat. solution of alum, 3 vj. 








M. Delioux’s Mercurial Col- 
lodion for the Prevention of 
Pitting by Small-Pox. 

Take of Collodion, 30 gram. (460 gr.) 

Venice turpentine, 1.50 gram. (23 
gt.) 

Corrosive sublimate, 0.30. gram. 
(4.6 gr.) 

Mix. When the subject is young, less 
of the sublimate to be used—0. 20 gram.for, 
from 10 to 15, less for under 10 years of 
age. When the disease is very violent in 
the adult, or the application be made late, 
0.40 gram, may be used. The collodion is 
kept in a bottle, with a mouth sufficiently 
large to allowa camel’s-hair brush the size 
of the finger to be used, and is to be 
freely applied to the whole surface of the 
face, and a second coat is to be given 
where the movements of the mouth, 
eyes, etc., cause the first to crack, and 
also where the pock is apt to be most 
thickly produced. If the contraction of 
the collodion gives pain a few drops of 
castor oil should be'added to it.— Rev. de 
Thérap. Médico-Chirurg., Jan. 15, 1872. 


Muriate of Ammonia in He- 
patitis. 
Dr. J. L. Hill derived great benefit from 
use of the following, ina severe, obstin- 
ate case of hepatitis :— 


R& Ammonie muriatis. . . 3 iij. 
Tr. cimicifuge....... 3 iiss. 
AIRE. 6 5d conachiiany 3ij. M. 


Sig.—Teaspoonful four times a day; 
all other treatment discontinued.— Oregon 
Med. and Surg. Journal. 

(The muriate of ammonia alone would 
probably have answered as well and have 
been much more elegant.—Ep. N. R.) 


Chloral in Combination. 
Dr. L. E. Bowers commends the follow- 
ing:— 
B Chloral hydrate, grs. xxx. 
Tr. opii., gtt. xx. 
Potass. bromidi, grs. xv. 
This dose was given to three patients. 
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They went to sleep in about fifteen min- 
utes, slept all night, and greater part of 
next day; they could be easily aroused to 
take food, but would almost immediate- 
ly turn over and go to sleep again. As 
there were no bad symptoms they were 
allowed to sleep till the effect passed off, 
and the ‘patients were found much bene- 
fited by the long rest. 

In another case the following was em- 
ployed :— 

Make an aqueous solution of the salt 
grs. x. ad 3j. and of this take at a dose: 
RK Sol. chloral hydrate, 3 ij— 3 vj. 

Tinct. hyoscyami,- 3 j— 3 ij. 
_ Syr. simpl. vel rhei aromat., 3 ij. 
Aquex pure, § ss— 3 j. 
(These doses of chloral are excessive. 
—Ed. N. R.)—North Western Medical and 
Surg. Journal, Dec., 1871. 


Vaginal Suppositories in Ul- 
ceration of the Os Uteri. 


Between the intervals of cauterization, 
vaginal suppositories will prove useful 
adjuvants. They may be used every 
night or alternate night by being pushed 
up to the cervix at bed-time by the 
patient. These I have usually directed 
to be made of ungt. hydr. nitrat. with ex- 
tract of belladonna, and occasionally a 
drop of carbolic acid, the whole in cap- 
sule. A very good formula for these 
suppositories is :— 

R Ungt. hydrargyri nitr. 3 j. 


Acid. tannic......... Dj. 
Ulmi pulv.......... qs. M. 
Ft. suppos. vj. 
§.—One to be used at bed-time. 


If the ulcer is irritable, or much pain is 
experienced, an anodyne may be added ; 
as morphia or extract belladonna. In a 
case where the ulceration is slight it may 
be entirely cured by these ‘suppositories 
in connection with the free use of vaginal 
ablutions.—Dr. T. C. Smith, Med. and 
Surg. Reporter, Jan. 20, 1872. 


Phosphorus Pills, 
The following formula for the admin- 





istration of phosphorus originated with 
Dr. Radcliffe. Take of phosphorus, six 
grains; suet, six hundred grains; melt the 
suet in a stoppered bottle capable of 
holding twice the quantity indicated; 
put in the phosphorus, and when liquid, 
agitate the mixture until it becomes solid, 
divide into three-grain pills, and cover 
with gelatine. Each pill will contain 
one thirty-third part of a grain of phos- 
phorus. 


Formula for Tapeworm (Su- 
vacher). 
Take of Castor oil, 60 grammes (153 
by weight). 
Oil of turpentine, 15 grammes 
(3.8 3 ). 
Gum arabic, 
(3.83 ). 
Mint water, 60 grammes (15 3). 
Simple water, 380 grammes 
(7.63 ). 
Mix, and make a potion to be taken 
early in the morning at one draught.— 
TD’ Union Médicale. 


15 grammes 


Cod-Liver Oil Disguised. 

M. H. Duquesnal states that in the fol- 
lowing formula the cod-liver oil is so 
masked that it cannot be smelled or 
tasted, provided the light oil be used. 
In a closed bottle the preparation keeps 
indefinitely ; exposed to the air it loses 
after a time its aromatic odor, regaining 
the sensible qualities of cod-liver oil. 


Take of Cod-liver oil......... 100 parts. 
Essential oil of Euca- 
Lypius «6... 40.60 65ipi, . 1 part. 


Mix. Dose 1 to 10 grammes. 
—Bulletin Général de Thérapeut., Dec. 
80, 1871. 


Pills of Iron and Mint. 


Take of sulphate of iron.. 6 gram. 
Powder of soap......0.45 gram. 
Oil of mint......... 1 gtt. 
Gum tragacanth..... 0.06 gram. 
Mix and divide into 6 pills.—Journal 
de Pharm., Dec., 1871. 
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Granulated Cod-Liver Oil. 


M. Sissier claims for thé following 
preparation many advantages :— 


Take of White gelatine ....... 4 grms. 
Distilled water....... 25“ 
Simple syrup......... las 
Finely powdered sugar. 50 “ 
Pure cod-liver oil..... 50 “ 


‘ The gelatine should be cut and placed 
in a wide-mouthed bottle ; the water and 
syrup added, and the whole heated in a 
water-bath until dissolved. The cod- 
liver oil and the sugar should next be 
well rubbed up together in a mortar, and 
then the warm solution of gelatine stirred 
in, the stirring being continued until the 
mixture is quite cold. 

After some time the mass will present 
the appearance of a dense homogeneous 
jelly ; it is then necessary to add a suffi- 
cient quantity of finely-powdered sugar 
te form a firm paste, weighing 250 grams. 
The paste is spread upon a marble slab, 
divided into small pieces and left for 
some hours to harden. It is then divided 
into small pieces the size of a lentil, 
which, after further drying, become suf- 
ficiently firm to allow of granulation in 
a mortar. The drying of this granulated 
powder is accomplished on a stove at a 
temperature of 80° to 35° ©. The pro- 
duct will contain one-fifth of its weight 
of cod-liver oil. It should be kept in 
well-closed bottles.—Journal de Pharma- 
cie et de Chemie. 

4‘ 


Reduced Iron Lozenges. 


Take of Reduced iron...... 10 parts. 
Refined sugar, in 
hie ES 250 parts. 
Gum acacia, in pow- 
asd eet 15 parts 
Mucilage of gum 
SIR 80 parts. 


Distilled water... .a sufficiency. 


Mix the iron, sugar, and gum, and add 
the mucilage and water to form a proper 
mass. Divide into lozenges, each of 








which shall contain one grain, or 6,4 cen- 
tigrams of reduced iron. Dry them ina 
hot-air chamber with a moderate heat,— 
Pharm. Journal. 


Tannic Acid Suppositories. 


Take of Tannic acid.......... 36 parts. 
Benzoated lard....... 44 parts 
White wax.... ....%. 10 parts 


Melt the wax and oil of theobroma 
with a gentle heat, then add the tannic 
acid and benzoated lard, previously rub- 
bed together in a mortar, and mix all the 
ingredients thoroughly. Pour the mix- 
ture while it is fluid into suitable moulds 
to form suppositories, each of which shall 
weigh about 15.4 grains, or 1 gram.— 
Pharmaceutical Journal. 


Guaiac with an Alkali. 


BY CHAS, SYMES. 
The following formula represents a 
common prescription :— 


R Tinct. guaiaci........ 3 ss. 
Pot. bicarb........... 3 ij. 
Spt. ether. nit...... . 3 iij. 
| Zvi. M. 


Now mix these ingredients in whatever 
order you please, and the resin will de- 
posit in lumps, partly floating and partly 
adhering to the sides of the bottle, and 
no.amount of shaking will distribute it 
evenly through the mixture again. 

If, however, the proportionate quan- 
tity of powdered guaiacum (12 grains to 
3, j) be first rubbed with a portion of the 
water, and in finishing the mixture the 
proportion of spirit equivalent to the 
tincture be added, a homogeneous and 
tolerably elegant mixture is formed, the 
powder being easily distributed through 
the fluid when required, even after it has 


*| been prepared some time.—Pharmaceuti- 


cal Journal, 

In a subsequent number of the same 
journal G. Wilborn states that there is no 
difficulty whatever in making the mixture 
in the following way :—Ist, fit a cork to 
the bottle intended to hold the mixture ; 
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2d, weigh the potass. bicarb. and put it 
into the bottle; 8d, add to it %v. of dis- 
tilled water; 4th, measure the tincture 
and spirit together; 5th, pour these into 
the bottle, taking care that it falls clearly 
into the water, etc. (this is important for 
insuring a fine division of the resin) ; 
6th, immediately cork and shake for a 
second or two; 7th, fill up with distilled 
water. When first made, the mixture 
has a dirty drab appearance, changing in 
two or three hours to a bright green. 
The precipitated resin is so finely divided, 
that after standing seven hours, it mea- 
sured 3 iij., and at the end of three days 
occyipied a bulk of 3ij. The supernatant 
liquid is a clear brownish-yellow color ; 
there is not the slightest adhesion of 
resin to the glass, and the precipitated 
resin is at once diffused through the 
liquid by agitation. 


Pills of Croton Oil and Opium. 


Take of Croton oil........ 1 drop. 
Pulverized opium .0.03 gramme. 
Bread crumb,.... 0.10 “ 
Mucilage of tragacanth, q. s. 
Make into one pill.—Journ. de Pharm. 


Formula for Chloroform. 


Take of Chloroform........... 2 parts, 
Oil of sweetalmonds... 38 “ 
Syrup of acacia....... 40 “ 


Mix and agitate thoroughly. 

Dose: Teaspoonful every 15 minutes. 
— Revue de Thérap. Médico-Chirur., Jan. 
1, 1872. 


Carbolic and Tannic Acid In- 
jection for Gonorrhea, 


Mr. Jno. Ashmead praises most highly 
the following formula originally yee 
posed by Mr. Wood :— 

Take of Carbolic acid, 
Tannic acid, aa grs. viij. 
Glycerine... f ss. 
Water...... ad f 3 j. 
8. Use as an injection. 








Treatment of Rheumatic 
Ophthalmia. 

In a paper of some length on rheu- 
matic ophthalmia, in the Revue de Théra- 
peut, Médico-Chirurgicale, Jan. 1, 1872, 
Dr. Tavignot states that early in the dis- 
ease he orders the following formula :— 

Take of Glycerole of starch. .60 parts. 

WOPRIG oie! c:a0 ot pisie:s 1 part. 

Mix. 8S. Make circumorbital frictions 
with a small quantity of this. To re- 
lieve the pain and promote absorption he 
has the skin above the eye pricked mi- 
croscopically with the needle of Baun- 
scheidt, or the rouleau of needles of M. 
Matthieu. 

Internally he gives the following pills 
two to four times a day :— 

Take of Veratria, 
Extract of opium, 
Extract of hyoscyamus, 44 0.10 
gramme (1.53 gr.). 

Mix and make into 20 pills. 

When the disease is chronic he uses the 
following :— 

Take of Sulphate of quinia, 2 grammes 
(30.7 gr.). 
Powdered colchicum seeds 1 
gramme (15.84 gr.). 
Extract of, digitalis, 0.25 centi- 
grammes (3.8 gr.). 

Mix and make into 20 silver-coated 

pills. Two to four daily. 


Phenol Sodique. 
(BY E. WILDMAN, M.D., D.D.8.) 


This preparation of carbolic acid is de- 
servedly quite popular with the medical 
and dental professions. Its composition, 
so far as I have ascertained, has not been 
made public. The following formula is 
the result of numerous experiments, and 
will give an article that will compare 
favorably with the best French phenol 
sodique :— 

Take of Carbolic acid in crystals, 188 grs. 
Caustic soda.......... om “ 

Pure water, 4 fluid oz, Mix. 
The carbolic acid should be free from 


| 
i 


4 
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offensive odor; such as is prepared for 
medicinal purposes, When first mixed 
it is nearly colorless, but in time assumes 
a wine color; does not deposit any tarry 
residue, as is too often found in the com- 
mercial article. Carbolic acid has a 
feeble action as an acid, combining de- 
finitely with a very small portion of al- 
kali. When the quantity of soda used 
was just sufficient to neutralize the car- 
bolic acid, the compound did not appear 
to be as efficient as the one resulting from 
the above formula.—Phil. Dental Times. 


Ethereal Solution of Quinine. 


The following preparation is said to be 
especially useful for hypodermic use, be- 
ing very concentrated and unirritating :— 
Take of Quinia sulphate, 3 vj. + gr. xiij. 

Dilute sulphuric acid, 
Aqua ammonie, 4a q. s. 
Stronger ether, fl § xvj. 
Distilled water, q. s. 


Dissolve the quinine, dried at 212° 
Fahrenheit previously to weighing, in a 
pint of water, by the aid of sulphuric 
acid. Filter if necessary, and introduce 
the solution into a four-pint bottle, add- 
ing sufficient water to make it measure 
32 ounces. Precipitate the quinia from 
this solution by adding aqua ammonie, 
avoiding any excess. The quantity to be 
employed is best determined by a pre- 
liminary experiment, ascertaining the rel- 
ative strength of the dilute acid and the 
aqua ammonie. Use a little more than 
double the amount corresponding to the 
quantity of sulphuric acid that has been 
found necessary to dissolve the quinine. 
When the mixture is sufficiently cooled, 
pour in 15 fluid ounces of stronger ether, 
and agitate till the whole of the quinia 
is dissolved. It sometimes happens that 
the quinia refuses to dissolve readily. In 
such cases the addition of a few drops 
more of aqua ammonie will bring about 
the desired result, The contents of the 
bottle arrange themselves in two distinct 
layers, the upper consisting of the ethe- 





real solution of quinia, the lower, of an 
aqueous solution of sulphate of ammonia. 
The ethereal solution is to be separated, 
and evaporated at a moderate temperature 
till reduced to 24 fluid ounces. To as- 
certain the precise strength of the solu- 
tion, evaporate a few minims to dryness, 
and weigh the residue. If it contain 
more than one grain of quinia in five 
minims a sufficient quantity of ether must 
be added to bring it to that strength. 
The solution is to be kept in well stop- 
pered bottles, and should not be exposed 
to light.—American Journ. of Pharmacy. 


Antiscorbutic Syrup. 


Take of leaves of scurvy-grass (Cochle- 
aria), 
Leaves of water-cress, 
Root of the wild radish, 44 
1,000 parts. 
Fresh rind of bitter- 


Dried leaves of 
buckbean (Meny- 


Ye a 400 * 
Very finely powdered 

cinnamon........ 5,000 “ 
Alcohol. .; . 0. ssa 1,600 “ 
Water. . aiisisadict's 800 “ 
Sugar about.......5,000 “ 


Cut the radish into small pieces, and 
add to it a part of the alcohol, with the cin- 
namon.and orange peel in shreds. Allow 
to macerate for 24 hours, when the whole 
is to be expressed very forcibly through a 
linen, and add the rest of the alcohol. 
Allow the resultant to stand in a tall 
vessel. Add to the buckbean double its 
weight of boiling water, and triturate 
with the scurvy-grass and water-cress. 
Express, and add the sugar, heating by 
means of a water-bath, and when. cold 
strain through flannel. Decant the alco- 
hol from the tall vessel carefully, so as to 
avoid mixing the precipitate which has 
formed, and add the spirits to the ex- 
pressed juice. To every 100 grammes of 
the liquid add 160 grammes of sugar.— 
La Santé Publique, Dec. 14, 1871. 
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Antiscorbutic Conserve 
(Cadet), 


Leaves of Cochlearia Officinalis. . 


Trifoliata)......... 
Cochlearia Anporacia, 
Juice of horse-radish. 
Juice of Seville orange (Citrus Bigarer 
dia). 
White sugar, q. 8. 
Make into a conserve. ; 
Dose, 3 to 15 drachms two or three times 
a day.—Jeannel’s Formulaire. 


Buckbean ‘ia * 
J 


Antiscorbutic Juice (French 
Codex). 


Take equal parts of fresh leaves of 
Cochlearia Officinalis, 
Water-cress, 
Buckbean, 
Put into a marble mortar and beat into 
mass. Express the juice and filter. 


Antiscorbutic Beer (French 
Codex). 


Take fresh leaves of 


Cocktneie Officinalis,.......... 3 

Armoracia ...... 6 
Young shoots of Abies Pectinata 3 
Recent beer.............4-0.. 200 


Macerate for four days, agitating from 
time to time, and then express. 


Carbolic Acid Pills. 


Take of Carbolic acid ...... 3 drops: 
Soap powder....... 0°70 gram. 
Lycopodium....... 006 “ 
Powder of gum tra- 

gacanth......... q. 8. 


For six pills. The first two ingredients 
make a semi-fluid mass that the lycopo- 
dium does not absorb, but which acquires 
firmness upon the addition of the gum 
tragacanth.—Journal de Pharmacie et de 
Chimie. 





Resolvent Pommade, 
Take of iodide of lead 2 prts. by weight. 


Neapolitan 
Ointment... 3 “ “ 
oe 16° ‘“ 


Mix together. To be used as an un- 
guent in commencing periostitis night and 
morning. Each application to be fol- 
lowed bya poultice of bread and milk. 
—L? Union Médicale. 


Jeannel’s Laxative Powder. 


Take of Tartrate of soda and 
potash ........... 50 parts. 
White sugar......... 100 “ 
Bicarbonate of soda.. 22 “ 
Powdered tartaricacid 20 “ 
Oil of lemon......... q. 8. 
Dose—A teaspoonful in sweetened 
water.—Jeannel’s Formulaire. 


Creasote Pills. 


Take of Creasote........... 1 drop. 
Soap powder....... 0°25 gram. 
Crumb of bread.... 0:20 “ 
Lycopodium....... 005 * 


For six pills. The soap powder forms 
with the creasote a homogeneous mass, to 
which the crumb of bread gives plasticity. 

Or, better still— 


Take of Creasote........... 3 drops. 
Crumb of bread 0°60 gram. 
Lycopodium....... 006 “ 
Mucilage of gum tra- 

gacanth fwike ares q. 8 


Make into six pills, each of which con- 
tains half a drop of the active constitu- 
ent.—Journal de Pharmacie et de Chimie. 


Benzoic Acid Potion for Chro- 
nic Catarrh, Uric Acid (Bou- 
chardot), Gravel, etc. 


Take of Acid. benzoic., 5 gram. (77 gr.) 
Mucilage of acacia. 125 gram. 
(364 3.) 
The whole to be taken in the course of 
the day in tablesvoonful doses.— Jeannel’s 
Formulaire. 
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Benzoic Acid Mixture (Bou- Mix. Dilute a teaspoonful with a 
chardot). wine-glass of water, and give two tea- 
sie spoonfuls every five minutes, followed by 

Take of Benzoic acid...... 1 to 5gram. | » lump of ice. 
Phosphate of soda... 10 “ 
Distilled water...... 100 “ |A Rapid Method of Preparing 
| eS 30 “ ercurial Ointment. 


M. The whole to be taken in the course 
of the day; useful in gravel.—Jeannel’s 
Formulaire. 


Malherbi’s Vin Digestif. 


Take of Bordeaux wine of cinchona bark. 
100 parts. 
Sirop thebaique..... ies 
Purehydrochloricacid 1 “ 
Two to six tablespoonfuls in the indi- 
gestion of old people with foul eructations, 
where there is reason to suppose diges- 
tion is imperfect from want of gastric 
juice.—L’ Union Médicale, Dec. 23, 1871, 


Anti-dyspeptic Pills (Sass and 
Lin 


coln), 
Take of Sulphate of quinine.. 1°5 gram. 
(28 gre.) 
Pepsine..... 7 gram. (107 grs.) 


Extract of absinthium, q. s. 

Make into 40 pills. 

Two pills to be taken after eating by 
persons suffering from functional disturb- 
ance of the stomach, in pyrosis, gastral- 
gia after eating, and especially where the 
digestion of nitrogenous matters is sup- 


posed to be enfeebled. 
/ 
Dr, H. Hartshorne’s Cholera 
Remedy. 
Take of Chloroform,....... 
Tinct. opium...... | 
Spts. camphor..... + aa f. 3 iss. 
Spts. ammonia, aro- 
MMOs sissies bss 
Creasote............. gtt. iij 
Oil of cinnamon...... gtt. viij. 
Brandy ......... ish RBS 





M. Lucien Lebeuf states that the fol- 
lowing process yields a preparation in all 
respects identical with the mercurial oint- 
ment of the Codex. 

Tade of Ether.......:....... 


Oil of sweet almond.. 5 “ 
Dissolve and filter. 

Put 1 kilogramme of mercury in a 
wide-mouthed glass-stoppered jar of 5 
to 6 times capacity of the mercury and 
tincture. Add the tincture and shake 
briskly, from time to time removing the 
stopper to allow the vapor of ether to 
escape. When the mercury has been re- 
duced to an exceedingly fine powder, de- 
cant the major part of the supernatant 
liquid, and again shake vigorously until 
& gray mass is obtained, having the con- 
sistency and unctuosity of an ointment. 
This stage of the preparation is a very im- 
portant one, and care must be exercised, 
as the more the mercury is divided the less 
time will its extinction in the fat require, 
Take then 920 grammes of lard and 80 
grammes of wax, and melt them together 
with a mild heat, When the mixture is 
cold, put a little of it in a mortar, and 
put on it the divided mercury. Immedi- 
ately triturate vigorously, rinsing fre- 
quently the bottle which has contained 
the mercury with a part of the decanted 
tincture, adding it each time to the con- 
tents of the mortar. After a vigorous 
trituration of from 40 to 50, the ether 
should be evaporated and the mercury 
extinguished. The remainder of the lard 


-may be now added, and the whole well 


triturated for from 15 to 20 minutes,— 
Revue de Therapeut. Med.-Chir. Feb. 1, 
1872. 
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Recipe for Acute Indigestion 
in Horses. 

In the Philadelphia Practical Farmer 
of February 1, J. Michener, V. 8., states 
that-if horses are over-fed, especially 
after an exhausting drive, they are very 
liable to acute indigestion, and offer 
very serious symptoms, prominent among 
which is foul, sour breath. In these 
cases he has found the following to act 
as a specific :— 


er Lo Eee as Pa pembaerten serene 4 drachms. 
ORPRIOTID asics os 005 006 4 cs 
Soda, Bicarb........... 4 - 


Mix and dissolve in half a pint of hot 
water. 
Administer at once. 


Graham Bread. 


Graham Flour.—The wheat must be 
of the best quality, and either run through 
a smut-mill, or washed and dried before 
grinding. It should be ground rather 
coarser than common flour, and used 
without bolting. It takes more wetting 
than fine flour. For every loaf allow 
three large tablespoonfuls of molasses, one 
quart of wetting, a tablespoonful of salt, 
three tablespoonfuls of brewer's yeast. 
Mix the yeast, molasses, and salt in the 
wetting, add half a teaspoonful of soda, 
and mix in as much coarse flour as can 
possibly be stirred in with a spoon. Now 
knead the bread briskly until it cleaves 
from the hand. Put the loaves in the 
pan and pat it in place and shape. If 
made with home-made yeast sponge the 
bread, and add the molasses and other 
wetting after the sponge rises. Knead 





until the dough cleaves from the hands ; 
set it in a warm place until it rises, 
When light, knead it again as before, and 
put it in the pans to rise. Add no flour 
after the first mixing; the dough will 
not be stiff enough to form into loaves. 
Shape the loaves after they are in the 
pan with the hand.—Philadelphia Prac- 
tical Farmer. 


Sugar Determination in 
Urine, 

Professor Seegen read a paper before 
the Medical Society of Vienna on “ Sugar 
Determination,” in which he first detailed 
the importance to the physician of prov- 
ing the presence of sugar in urine, and 
then dwelt upon the contradictory results 
of existing methods of analysis, especi- 
ally in regard to the presence of sugar in 
many physiological conditions, as, for in- 
stance, during pregnancy, and during the 
period of suckling, after inhalation of 
chloroform and ether, etc. The author 
was thereby induced to test all existing 
methods, and he arrived at the follow- 
ing results :— 

We have no re-agent to prove minute 
traces of sugar dissolved in urine beyond 
doubt, and to the exclusion of other ana- 
logous substances, 

All statements as to the presence of 
minute quantities of sugar in many phy- 
siological and pathological conditions 
must be received with caution. 

Normal urine does not contain it in 
sufficiently large quantities to allow of 
its determination, 

Normal urine contains minute quanti- 
ties of reducing substances, but whether 
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they consist of sugar, partially or wholly, 
cannot be determined with our known 
tests, 

_ Albuminous Urine and a New Reagent. 
—The precipitate obtained by heating 
urine with nitric acid is carefully washed 
to remove the last traces of urine, and it 
is then re-dissolved in a little potash, a 
few drops of Fehling’s copper solution 
added ; a fine violet coloration is instantly 
produced, especially with a strong solu- 
tion; the reaction is very characteristic, 
and readily shows one per cent. of albu- 
men.—Philadelphia Med. and Surg. Re- 


porter. 
Golden Ink. 


Golden ink may be made by mixing 
finely divided gold-leaf, or Dutch metal, 
with thin gum-water.—Pharm. Jour. and 


Trans. . 


Transparent Cement. 

A very strong transparent cement, ap- 
plicable to wood, porcelain, glass, stone, 
ete,, may be made by rubbing together in 
a mortar two parts of nitrate of lime, 
twenty-five parts of water, and twenty 
parts of powdered gum arabic. The sur- 
faces to be united to be painted with the 
cement. and bound together until com- 
pletely dry.—A. Selle in Dingler’s Poly- 
technisches Journ. 


Glue for Labels. 


A good cement for attaching paper la- 
bels to bottles may be made by boiling 
a mixture of gelatine and dextrine in 
water. When dry, the labels should be 
oovered with dammar varnish.—Dingl. 
Pol. Jour. 


Methods of Preserving Meat. 


The Belgian Musée de U' Industrie notes 
the following methods of preserving meat 
as the most deserving of attention amongst 
those communicated to the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences, and published in its 





months. 1. M. Baudet’s method, . by 
which the meat is kept in water acidu- 
lated with carbolic acid in the propor- 
tion of one to five parts of acid per thou- 
sand of water. A series of experiments 
proved that all kinds of meat could thus 
be kept fresh, for lengthened periods, 
without acquiring any ill taste or odor. 

The meat may be placed in barrels or 
in air-tight tin cases, filled with acidu- 
lated water of the strength above speci- 
fied, and headed up, or the pieces may 
be packed in barrels or cases in alternate 
layers with charcoal, pounded small, and 
saturated with water containing 77435 of 
carbolic acid. The charcoal serves as a 
vehicle for the antiseptic fluid, and as an 
absorbent of any gaseous matters given 
off by the meat. The latter should be 
wrapped in thin linen covers to prevent 
the charcoal working its way into the 
tissues. 

This method, it is suggested, might be 
employed in curing pork in place of 
“salting,” or of the more lengthy and 
costly process of “smoking; ” and also 
for the preservation of poultry, game, 
butter, eggs, etc. 

In the case of South American meat, 
M. Baudet proposes the use of large sacks 
of caoutchouc. The meat should be 
packed in them, with alternate layers of 
charcoal as above described, and each 
sack, when filled, should be hermetically 
closed by drawing another empty caout- 
chouc sack, cap-wise, over it. The 
caoutchouc, it is supposed, would fetch 
enough in the market—its low price not- 
withstanding—to cover expenses of pack- 
ing and freight, and so permit the meat 
to be sold in Europe at a very small ad- 
vance on cost price. If intended for use 
a second time, the empty bags should be 
steeped in boiling water for a few min- 
utes, to remove any organic impurities 
adhering to them. 

2. M. Gorge’s method, which is in use in 
La Plata, consists in washing and drying 
the meat, and afterwards steeping in suc- 
cessive waters containing hydrochloric 


Comptes Rendus within the last twelve | acid and sulphite of soda, and then pack- 














ing it in air-tight cases holding one, five, 
or ten kilog. each. Meat thus treated 
requires to be soaked in warm water for 
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Methylated ether, sp. gr. 
TOO en oketatne sie‘ore sattatets f%x 
Absolute alcohol......... £3j 


about half an hour before use. 

8. M. Leon Soubciran has recommend- 
ed braying and drying, in the fashion 
adopted by the Chinese and Mongols, 
and described by M. Simon, French Con- 
sul in China, in a communication made 
by him to the Societé d’ Acclimatation. 
The pemmican of our Arctic voyagers, 
and the chargui of South America, are 
familiar examples of meat preserved by 
analogous processes. The late M. Payen, 
a distinguished member of the Academy, 
insisted upon the great perfection to 
which this system might be carried by 
the aid of hot air stoves and suitable 
apparatus. — Hood Journal, Jan. 1, 1872. 


How to Prevent the Rusting 
of Steel Instruments. 


A correspondent confidently recom- 
mends equal parts of carbolic acid and 
olive oil, smeared over the surface of the 
instruments, as an unfailing preventive of 
rust in any climate. He states that it is 
a plan much used by medical officers in 
the navy, and it is found to preserve the 
burnish and brightness of the steel, how- 
ever moist and warm the atmosphere may 
be. Our correspondent adds that it will 
also be found advantageous to have the 
fittings of instrument-cases made only of 
brass and polished wood, as the glue 
with which the velvet usually employed 
is fastened on is apt to absorb moisture 
and remain damp for a considerable time. 
—The Lancet. 


Fluid to Restore Putrid Tis- 
sues. 


Dr. B. W. Richardson states in a lec- 
ture in the Medical Times and Gazette of 
December 9, 1871, that if the fluid con- 
structed according to the following for- 
mula be poured on a soft, putrid tissue 
it becomes firm and inoffensive, so that 
it can be readily dissected, and may be 
so preserved indefinitely in the fluid. 





Strong sulphuric acid....f 3 iv. 

Dissolve the iodine in the ether and 

alcohol mixed together, then slowly drop 
in the sulphuric acid. 


To Detect Wool in Silk. 


Put the tissue into a solution of caustic ¢ 
potash, in which previously oxide of lead 
has been dissolved; woollen fibres turn 
black, silk do not.—Moniteur Scienti- 


JSique. 


Sulphuret of Cadmium for 
Coloring Soap. 


According to E. Schering (Dingler's 
Polytechn, Jour.) sulphuret of cadmium 
makes the finest, most durable, and cheap- 
est yellow color for soap yet discovered. 
The sulphuret must first be rubbed up 
with some oil, and this mixture well im- 
corporated by stirring it with the hot 
liquid soap. 


Mehu’s Solution for Preser- 
vation of Anatomical Speci 
mens. 


Take of Arsenious acid....... 20 parts, 
Crystallized carbolic 
Abia od ewes 10 * 
WORE, os5 oud wacea venti 700°“ 
Alcohol . ccidiislisic dar 800“ 


Put the whole of the arsenic in a re- 
tort, and upon it put half the alcohol and 
a third of the water, and bring the whole 
to the boiling point. Nearly all the 
arsenic at once dissolves; filter, and add 
at once more water to the filtrate. The 
remaining arsenic is now to be treated 
with the remaining alcohol and water as 
before, and the filtrate added to the first. 
To the fluid, moderately warmed, the 
carbolic acid is to be added with stirring. 
— Schmidt's Jahrbiicher, Dec., 1871. 
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Varnish for Photographs. 


According to the Zeitschrift des Allge- 
mein. Oecster, Apot.- Vereins, Dec. 10, 1871, 
the following recipe offers a varnish which 
may be used on photographs, etc., which 
it is desired to retouch, and give a 
surface which will take lead pencil well, 
and at the same time protect the pho- 
tograph itself completely :— 


Take of Castor oil......... 1 part. 
Sandarac......... ss 
ee eee is“ 


Mix and dissolve. 


Detersive Paste for Remov- 
ing Grease from Silk. 


Rub together fine French chalk and 
lavender to the consistency of a thin 
paste, and apply thoroughly to the spots 
with the fingers; place a sheet of brown 
or blotting paper above and below the 
silk and smooth it with a moderately 
heated iron. The French chalk may then 
be removed by brushing.— Leavenworth 
Medical Herald and Jour. of Phar. 


Perfumed Pomade and Ex- 
tract. 


The author of an amusing and instruc- 
tive work on perfumery asks why the 
ladies should not cultivate flowers for 
their scent as well as for their odor, and 
he suggests a means of obtaining helio- 
trope pomade which any person may ppt 
in practice. An ordinary glue-pot, made 
thoroughly clean, is, in fact, a bain Marie 
on a small scale. Place in the pot a 
pound of fine lard, and when the helio- 
trope flowers are in season throw them 
into the clarified fat. Place the glue-pot 
near the fire of the green-house, so as just 
to liquefy the lard. Let the flowers re- 
main in the liquid for twenty-four hours ; 
strain the fat from the spent flowers, and 
go on repeating the operation for a week. 
The result will be a pomade @ /a_helio- 
trope. This pomade can be made into 
an extract by steeping the odorous fat-in 


highly rectified spirits. In this manner a 
young lady may make her own perfumes, 
and so get them pure, which is far from 
being the case at present.—Druggists’ 
Circular. 


Tonic Tooth Powder, 


Triturate well together one ounce of 
pulverized Peruvian bark, one ounce of 
pulverized white Castile soap, and two 
ounces of the best prepared chalk. It 
may be flavored by adding a little of the 
oils of wintergreen and rosemary, with 
the latter in a very small proportion. 
This powder is not only good for the 
teeth, but also a preventive of, and re- 
medy for, spongy gums, Another very 
good tooth powder may be prepared by 
the addition of one ounce of pulverized 
orris root to the above. The addition of 
bole armenian to tooth powders is only for 
the purpose of coloring them, and is not 
of the slightest benefit. The Peruvian 
bark will impart sufficient color to this 
preparation. —Jbid. 


Dextrine Paste. 


In hot water dissolve a sufficient quan- 
tity of dextrine to bring it to the consist- 
ency of honey. This forms a strong 
adhesive paste, will keep a long time un- 
changed if the water is not allowed to 
evaporate. Sheets of paper may be pre- 
pared for extempore labels by coating 
one side with the paste and allowing it 
to dry; when to be used, by slightly 
wetting the gummed side, it will adhere 
to glass. This paste is very useful in the 
office or laboratory.—Dr. Wildman, PAil- 
adelphia Dental Times, 


Carbolic Acid Paper. 


Carbolic acid paper, which is now 
much used for packing fresh meats, for 
the purpose of preserving them against 
spoiling, is made by melting five parts of 
stearine at a gentle heat, and then stir- 
ring in thoroughly two parts of carbolic 





acid; after which five parts of melted 
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paraffin are to be added. The whole is 
to be well stirred together until it cools; 
after which it is melted and applied with 
a brush to the paper, in quires, in the 
same way as in preparing the waxed 
paper so much used in Europe for wrap- 
ping various articles, 


Inextinguishable Lamp. 


A new light, which seems fitted to be 
of use in submarine construction of 
works, is in use in England, It is a 
cylinder of tin, with a top filled with a 
phosphite of calcium, prepared by the 
inventor, a Mr. Holmes. When the lamp 
is thrown into the sea or river, the water, 
entering the cylinder, decomposes the 
phosphite of calcium, phosphuretted hy- 
drogen results; the latter escaping in 
great quantities ignites spontancously, 
and burns with a brilliant light.—Scien- 
tific American, 


Labels for Damp Situations. 


Quevenne recommended to write on 
the back of adhesive plaster. This kind 
of labels sticks eternally, so to speak.— 
Druggists Circular, 


Waterproofing Linen, Can- 
vas, etc. 


The following directions for water- 
proofing canvas and similar articles for 
tents, covers, etc., are given by H. Kuhr. 
The material is taken successively 
through a bath of sulphate of alumina, 
of soap, and of water ; it is then dried and 
smothered or calendered. For the aln- 
mina bath, use the ordinary neutral sul- 
phate of alumina of commerce (concen- 
trated alum cake), dissolving one pint in 
ten of water, which is done easily with- 
out the application of heat. The soap is 
best prepared in this manner: Boil one 
part of light rosin, one part soda crys- 
tals, and ten of water, till the alum is 
dissolved ; salt the soap out by the addi- 
tion of one-third part of common salt; 
dissolve this soap with an equal amount 
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of good palm-oil soap in thirty parts of 
water. The soap bath should be kept 
hot while the goods are passing through 
it. It is best to have three vats along- 
side of each other, and by a special 
arrangement to keep the goods down in 
the baths. Special care should be taken 
to have the fabric thoroughly soaked in 
the alumina bath. 

In a note to the above, Drs. Hager and 
Jacobsen remark that during the last 
few years very good and cheap water- 
proof goods of this description have been 
manufactured in Berlin, which they be- 
lieved is effected by steeping them first 
in a bath of sulphate of alumina and of 
copper, and then into one of water-glass 
and rosin soap. 


Method of Obtaining the 
Fresh Juice of Fruits. 

M. N. Griinger states that the follow- 
ing process affords a clear juice of very 
fine color, taste, and aroma. 

Raspherries.—Take the fruit well ri- 
pened and cleaned, crush them in a glass 
vessel with a wooden pestle into a homo- 
geneous mass, add to them five to ten 
parts per one hundred of cane or grape: 
sugar, and allow the whole to stand, 
mixing up occasionally. By means of 
the alcohol resulting from the fermenta- 
tion the pectin is precipitated, and 
clear juice is obtained, preserving per- 
fectly the aroma and taste of the rasp- 
berry. 

Strawberries,_-Put two parts of clean 
strawberries, without crushing them, into 
a large-mouthed jar; add to it two-and- 
a-half parts of sugar, and agitate very 
frequently at the ordinary tempcrature 
without heating. The sugar gradually 
extracts the juice of the fruit, which are 
left tasteless and odorless, and forms a 
clear syrup, which is readily separated’ 
by means of a flannel strainer, and must 
be mixed with one-fifth part of alcohol. 
The raspberry juice has a very delicate 
odor, but will not bear the least heat’ 
without destroying its taste.—L’ Union’ 
Pharmaceutique. 
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Hydrofugine. 

A substance called hydrofugine has 
recently been brought into use for the 
purpose of rendering fabrics waterproof, 
without interfering with the circulation 
of the air through them. The method 
of preparing the compound is as fol- 
lows: In one of two pans, each of a ca- 
pacity of about five gallons, place twenty 
pounds of sulphate of alumina cut in 
thin slices; into the other pour eight 
pounds of oleic acid, and about a gallon 
and a half of alcohol. Stir in order to 
properly mix them, and then pour gra- 
dually the contents of the second pan 
into the first, stirring all the time with a 
wooden pallet for about twenty minutes. 
When the mixture is complete, allow it 
to settle for about twenty-four hours. 
The alcohol and the oleic acid, which 
floats on the top, can be poured off, and 
the precipitate is placed in a felt filter, 
and submitted to a strong pressure in 
order to obtain a solid cake. This cake is 
removed and dried in a moderately hot 
stove, and afterwards reduced to pow- 
der. This powder is prepared for use 
for woollen fabries by mixing and dis- 
solving one pound in about twenty gal- 
lons of water. For silk, linen, and other 
fabrics, one and a half pounds of the 
powder will be required for every twenty 
gallons of water. The solutions are to 
be passed through a sieve before dipping 
the fabrics, which should be completely 
saturated and afterward removed and 
dried, when, it is asserted, they will be 
found to be impervious to water, but not 
to air.— Med. and Surg. Reporter, 


To Determine the Value of 
Cochineal. 
BY DR, CRACE CULVERT. 

It is often advisable before buying 
cochineal to determine its tinctorial 
power. This may be ascertained by two 
or three methods. In the first, equal 
weights of the cochineal to be assayed, 
and of one of known value, are treated 
with alcohol or a solution of alum. The 
solutions thus obtained are poured into 














tubes and placed in a colorimeter. ‘This 
is an oblong box, which has two aper- 
tures at each end and two on the top, in 
a direct line with the end apertures. The 
tubes are placed through the openings on 
the top, and on looking through the end 
apertures, any difference in intensity of 
color between the two liquids can be ob- 
served. If a difference is detected, alco- 
hol or water is added to the stronger 
liquor until there is perfect uniformity 
of tint. According to the amount of 
dilution required is the relative value of 
the cochineals. 

A good process was published by the 
late Dr. Penny, of Glasgow. It consists 


‘in exhausting a gramme of cochineal 


with fifty grammes of potash solution, 
and this extract is further diluted with one 
hundred grammes of water. The solu- 
tion thus obtained is mixed with a gra- 
duated solution of ferricyanide of potas- 
sium (one gramme of salt to 200 grammes 
of water) till its color changes to a dark 
brown. A solution of bleaching-powder 
of known strength can also be used for 
the same purpose. The best method con- 
sists in dyeing equal surfaces of flannel 
in a bath composed as follws :— 


For Scarlet Tints. 


Wehetiisiw .ciezsws 1250 grams. 
Cream of Tartar... 2 “ 
Tin Composition... 2 “ 
Cochineal ,........ 1 my 
For Crimson Tints. 

6 RE eae ee ates 1250 grams. 
Cream of Tartar..... O75: 
mene. Se o.6CO 
Cochineal........... 1 ve 


The pieces are then washed and dried, 
and by a comparison of the relative in- 
tensity of shade the value of the cochi- 
neal is determined.—London Pharm. 
Journ., Dec. 2, 1871. 


To Remove Tar, Turpentine, 
etc. 

Dr. A. D. Binkend gives the following 

receipt in the Philadelphia Med. and 

Surg. Report, as being very efficacious :— 
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For Cleansing Glass.—An amalgam of 


the pulverized extract of licorice and oil. 


of aniseed. | This seems to combine with 
the turpentine, and it may then be rub- 
bed dry and clean with a pledget of cot- 
ton. 

For cleansing tar or pitch from the 
skin, make the mixture about the consis- 
tency of thick cream, and rub on tho- 
roughly with the hand; then follow 
with a piece of good soap, a sponge, and 
warm, soft water. 


To Coat Metallic Objects with 
a very fine Permanent 
Black. 

On a bottom of a cylindrical cast-iron 
varnish-vessel, eighteen inches high, a 
layer one-half inch thick of coal dust; 
upon this is placed an iron grating, and 
thereon are put the iron, steel, or other 
metallic object to be coated. The vessel, 
after closure with a tight lid, is next 
placed on a coke fire and heated for 
about a quarter of an hour, just to incipi- 
ent red heat. The vessel is then taken 
off, and the lid being removed after 
about ten minutes, the metallic objects 
will be coated with a very uniform, 
durable varnish, which resists bending 
and a high temperature without crack- 
ing. Very small objects, like hooks and 
eyes, are better placed along with some 
coal dust in a coffee-roasting apparatus, 
and this turned as is usual in the roasting 
of coffee until the metallic objects have 
received a uniform coating of the right 
depth of color.—Chemical News, Nov. 3, 
1871. 


Vienna Yeast. 
DR. VIGLA. 


Previously-malted barley, maize, and 
rye are ground and mixed; next put into 
water at from 65° to 75° F.; after some 
hours the sweet liquid is decanted from 
the dregs and caused to ferment by some 
yeast. The fermentation becomes very 
strong and the yeast globules are carried 
to the surface, forming a scum which is 





skimmed . off, placed on cloth-filters, 
drained, washed with a little distilled 
water, and pressed into any desired 
shape by means of strong hydraulic pres- 
sure and covered with tight, stoutly- 
woven canvas. This yeast keeps from 
eight to fourteen days, and produces 
much better bread or beer than the ordi- 
nary variety.— Chemical News. 


Making Wax Models. 


To make the Moulds.—The object to be 
moulded from should be first brushed 
over with oil, into which a little tallow 
has been melted, all crevices being filled 
with common yellow soap. Mix the 
plaster-of-Paris in a tea-cup’ (as it dries 
very fast), and put it on the object with 
a knife very smoothiy. If a piece of 
mould be long and narrow, strengthen it 
by means of bent wire. The plaster 
must be entirely hardened before remov- 
ing from the object, After the moulds 
are made, if they are wetted with a 
strong lather of best white soap instead 
of water, the figure will be smoother 
when finished. Equal quantities of 
white wax and spermaceti look well for 
a bust. A few drops of turpentine put 
into wax remedy its brittleness. 

To Model the Wax.—Put the moulds 
in warm water for five or ten minutes; 
wipe very gently with soft linen; have 
some white wax already melted in a pip- 
kin, to which is added a little of Acker- 
man’s flake-white paint (the quantity 
depends on the whiteness required), pour 
in the wax and turn about till cool, 
When the wax has been removed from 
the turpentine, pare the edges with a 
sharp, slightly-warmed knife, and rub 
smooth with a little turpentine. The 
object is then ready for cotoring.—Lon- 
don Lancet, Dec. 9, 1871. 


Vinaigre de Bully (Auber). 


Take of Cologne water....... 100 parts, 
Spirit of benzoin..... 1 “ 
Vinaigre radical..... 5 

Mix and filter. 
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Artificial Extract of Lemon 
Verbena (Piesse). 


Take of Alcohol at 85°....... 500 parts. 
Oil of orange (citrus au- 


SORA) 9:0 5 av 6,a/s:010 Boies; 
Oil of lemon (citrus li- 

IR ae _ ea 
Oil of wetetinie cts nar- 

dus. . ; oo 
Alcoholic ‘extract ‘of 

orange flowers,..... ap 
Alcoholic extract of 

tube-rose......... I: alas 
Spirit of rose......... 250 * 


Mix. 

This mixture is very much esteemed, 
but must be made fresh frequently, as it 
deteriorates by keeping.—Jeannel’s For- 
mulaire. 


Lait Virginal. 
Take of Rose-water .......... 100 parts. 
Spirit of benzoin..... 1 part. 


Add the rose-water gradually to spirit 
of benzoin, or as follows:— 
Take of Rose-water........... 565 parts, 
Spirit of tolu. eer le: 
Add the water little by little to the 
spirit.—Jbid. 


Vinaigre Virginal (Dorvault). 
Take of Vinegar......... at 3° B. 
TE eo at 85° 
Powdered benzoin, equal parts. 
Macerate for four days, with occasional 
agitation, then filter—Jbid. - 


Viennese Cosmetic Water. 


Take of Bruised almonds ...... 15 parts, 
Water of orange flower.62 “ 
Water of roses ........62 “ 


Rub up the almonds with the waters, 
allow to stand, express, and add 


Borate of soda ......... 1 part. } 
Spirit of benzoin....... 2 parts. 
Dissolve. 


A very economical and fragrant cos- 
metic,—TJ bid. 


Acetic Acid Lotion for Bald- 
ness. 


Dr. H. G. Landis writes that he has 
found the following prescription a most 
serviceable and refreshing application 
both for baldness and as a shampoo- 
dressing to remove dandruff :— 


Take of Acetic acid......... f 3j. 
Coles wiiiesidzd cas f $j 
BO ccs nicisen ad f 3 vj 
Mix. 


Vinaigre Cosmetique. 


Take of Alcohol at 85°....... 950 parts. 
os eee O4,. ‘1 
English aromatic vine- 
| PEEP aaa 
Balsam of Peru...... 81“ 


Oil of Neroli (citrus 
aurantium)........ 23 
Oil of nutmeg....... Big 
Mix and filter. 


Vinaigre Radical (French 
Codex). 


Take of crystallized acetate of copper 
q. 8. Distil in a stoneware retort pro- 
vided with a long neck and a cooled re- 
ceiver surmounted by a long tube until 
nothing comes over any longer. The 
acid is to be purified by redistillation in 
a glass retort by means of a sand bath. 
The more concentrated acid forms near 
the close of the distillation. This vine- 
gar contains a small amount of acetone, 
which gives it a peculiar odor. 


English Aromatic Vinegar 
(French Codex). 


Take of Crystallizable acetic 


MIG. ssa aas hs oe 1200 parts. 
Camphor.......... 120 “ 
Volatile oil of cinna- 

WOO scans t.cante% ..* 


Volatile oil ofcloves, 4 “ 
Volatile oil of laven- 
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Powder the camphor, add the acetic 
acid little by little, and after fifteen days’ 
contact decant. 


Salts of Vinegar (French 
(Codex). 


Small crystals of sulphate of potash 
impregnated with English aromatic vine- 
gar. Used in little bottles for the pocket. 


Vinaigre des Quatre-Voleurs. 


Take of 
Tops of absinthe (Arte- 
misia absinthium).... 
Tops of the little ab- 


sinthe (Art. pontica) . Aa 8 parts 


RES BOG sds ieee ate 





RE Ssaia awoke aisieierees [" 1 part. 


MPIOT 5d nt i rataes 00.05 9.8 
Crystallizable acetic acid.... 8 “ 
White vinegar............. 500“ 


Powder the herbs coarsely, macerate in 
the vinegar for ten days, express, and 
add the camphor dissolved in the vinegar. 


Gold Bronze. 


Pure gold bronze powder may be made 
as follows: Grind leaf gold with pure 
honey until the leaves are broken up and 
minutely divided. Remove this mixture 
from the stone by a spatula and stir up 
in a basin of water; the water will melt 
the honey and set the gold free. Leave 
the basin undisturbed until the gold sub- 
sides, Pour off the water, and add fresh 
instead, until the honey is entirely washed 
away, after which collect the gold on 


| filtering pans, and dry for use, A cheaper 


sort may be made thus: Melt one pound 
of tin in a crucible and pour it on one- 
half pound of pure mercury ; when this 
is solid, grind it into powder with seven 
ounces of flowers of sulphur, and one-half 
pound of sal ammoniac, 


Bay Rum. 
1, Probably the best imitation. 
R Oil of bay........ 10 fl. drachms, 
Oil of pimento,... 1 fl. drachm, 
A®th. acet.......... 2 fl. ounces, 
BRCOUOE . 6.5.2.5 30 sei 8 gallons. 
2 Se 24 - 


Mix and filter after a fortnight. 
2. A formula much employed in the 
West Indies. 
R Fol. myrti acrie... 2 pounds, 
Sem. amomi... .. + pound, 
Cassie cinnamomi., 2 ounces. 


Caryophylli....... st as 
MOM aad saas eee 9 quarts, 
Distill 14 gallons. 
GO:  “AlCONOL. .:"...'.... 16 ounces. 
INGUIN: 5 5s s'0, orci » Pdeice 
- OL. lavend........ 8 drops. 
“ caryophyll.... 4 ‘“ 
“ cinnam ...... ela 
 carul...... POE: dba 
‘s terebinth ..... is 
“ cort. aurantii., 8 “ 
SN GOROIB v5 v5 aunts ‘.. % 
Potass. carbonat... 4 ounce, 
Mix and filter. 

4. R Olei pimente...... + ounce. 
“* caryophylli...15 drops. 
aa | a 15 “ 

‘© rosmarini..,, .14 oe 
Alcohol.......... 8 ounces, 
Agitate thoroughly and add 
New rum......... 8 ounces. 


Tinct. santal. 
“  curcum, q. 8. to give a good 
color. After standing several days to be 





filtered.—W. Y. Druggists’ Circular. 
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Abdominal effusion, drainage tube in, 41. 
Abscess in neck, drainage in, 129. 
Acetate of lead, estimation of acetic acid 
in, 5 
Acetate of iron, tincture of, (F.) 171. 
Aconite, preparation of, 331 
Aconitia, action of crystallized, 206. 
materia med. of crystallized, 232. 
aconitum napellus, action of, 26. 
Acupuncture. 226. 
Aguomada, 223. 
Alcohol, to filter, (R.) 267. 
in diphtheria 34. 
influence on vision, 130, 
influence on temperature, 277, 279. 
injection into cysts, 319. 
check to use of, 347, 
test of purity, 147. 
new test for, 241, 
Alcoholic poisoning, govermental inter- 
ference to prevent, 344. 
Almonds, emulsion of, (F.) 164. 
Alnus incana, 207. 
Aloes, 131. 
Aluminium, hydrated chloride of, 97. 
Alum, detection of, in bread, 60. 
adulteration of bread, 161, 
Amandine, (R.) 74. 
Amaurosis, strychnia in, 35, 300. 
Ambergris, essence of, (R.) 272. 
comp. spirit., (R.) 273. 
Ammonia, muriate of, (F.) 350. 
in whooping cough, 214. 
Amygdalin, 144. 
Amy], nitrite of, in cholera, 202. 
in asthma, 202. 
in tetanus, 29. 
in hemicrania, 96. 
therapeutics of, 197. 
materia medica of, 327, 
Amy] hydride, 217. 
Anesthetics, 223. 
local, 125. 
calcareous glycerole, (F.) 259. 
Anasarca, puncture in, 38. 
Andol-Andol, 146. 
Andromeda Leschenaultii, oil of, 243. 
Aneurism, popliteal, cured by flexion, 321. 
Animal charcoal as antidote to phosphorus, 
344. 
Antacid mixture, (F.) 260. 
——— of atropia and Calabar bean, 
1 w. 
of belladonna and opium, 208, 


Anthelmintic prescriptions, (F.) 168. 

Anthemic acid, 333. 

Antidyspeptic pills, (F.) 360. 

Antiherpetic sol., (F.) 264. 

Antiseptic treatment of wounds, 89. 

Antiscorbutic syrup, (F.) 854. 
formule, (F.) 355. 

Antistrumous potion, 165. 

Ants, to get rid of, (R.) 267. 

Apothecary, duties of, 55. 

Arrow wounds, poisoned, carbolic acid in, 

42. 


Arsenic, new test for, 65. 
in menorrhagia and leucorrhoea, 285. 
Arsenical soap, (R.) 266. 
Ashantee bark, in dysentery, 130. 
Aspirateur in hydrarthrosis, 284. 
Asthma, iodide of potassium in, 42. 
Astringent aromatic powder, (F.) 258. 
Atropia, antagonism of physostigma, 195. 
to distinguish German and English, 241. 
action on vagus, 820. 
poisoning, 347. 
in opium poisoning, 350, 347. 
distribution of, 336. 


Baking powders, (R.) 7 
Baldness, preparation Kil (R. ne, (R.) 368. 
Baths, cold, in feyer, 13, 15, 1 
hot, in dropsy, 103. 
hot air, 311. 
absorption in, 106. 
Bay rum, (R.) 365. 
Beef essence, physiological action of, 110, 
181, 300. 


frozen, 225, 
new method of making, 303. 
new alkaloid in, 303. 
Beef and iron, wine of, (F.) 165. 
Beer preservation of, (R.) 173. 
adulteration of, 342. 
Belladonna in typhoid fever, 129. 
action of, 208. 
local application in inflammation, 225. 
poisoning from external use, 348 
Bengal lights, (R.) 268. 
Benzol, to distinguish from benzine, 245. 
Benzoic acid formula, (F.) 355. 
Bird oils, 142. 
Bisulphide of carbon as a local anzsthetic, 
125. 


Blacking, shoe, (R.) 270. 
Bladder, catarrh of, (F.) 262. 





irritable, gelsemium for, (F.) 349. 
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Bleaching liquid, (R.) 176. 
Blood-corpuscles, action of various drugs 
on, 101 
Blood stains, spectrum of, 148. 
test for, 150. 
Blood-letting, 41, 283, 284. 
Bottles, show, colors for, (R.) 172. 
yellow glass, 244. 
Bouquet de la Reine d’Angleterre, (R. ) 268. 
Bouquet de foin coupé, (R.) 269. 
Bright’s disease, skimmed milk in, 8. 
iodide of potassium in, 42. 
gallic acid in, 42, 
strychnia in, 221. 
Bromal, 146. 
Bromide of potassium, influence on opium, 
25. 


in croup, 34. 

in strychnia poisoning, 58. 

ephysiological action of, 87. 

ill effects of, 211. 

adulteration of, 228. 
Bromide of sodium, 315, 
Bromides, organic, action of, 28, 113, 
Bromides, therapeutics of, 113. 
Bromo-chloralum, 97. 
Bronchitis, muriete of ammonia, (F'.) 350. 
Bronchocele, ointment for, (F’.) 164. 
Buchu comp, f. extr., (F.) 164. 


Cabbage leaves, 319. 
Cadaver, to preserve, (R.) 267, 271, 272, 
(R.) 859; 
Calabar bean, antagonism to atropia, 195. 
in tetanus, 221, 222. 
in paralysis of ocular muscles, 318, 
Calisaya, elixir of, (I'.) 165, 
Calomel, injection of, 193. 
Camphor in hospital gangrene, 319. 
Cancer, chloral in, 17 
stomach-pump in, 31. 
Cantharadine plaster of, (F.) 171. 
Cantharis erythocephala, 140, 
Cantharis vesicatoria, 140. 
Canquoin’s paste, (F’.) 163, 257. 
Carbolic acid, various formule, (F.) 72, 
168, 169, 170, 353, 355, (I.) 360. 
in poisoned arrow wounds, 42, 
discovery of, 51. 
poisoning by, 62, 341. 
medicinal uses of, 126, 129, 130, 294, 
286, 292. 
disinfectant powor of, 292. 
black urine after, 342. 
antidote for, 348. 
Carbonic acid, effect of artificial cooling on 
elimination of, 295. 
Carbonic oxide, poisoning by, 63. 
transfusion of blood in poisoning by, 64. 
Jarbuncles, treatment of, 213. 
Carminative powder, (F'.) 258. 
mixture, (F.) 260, 
draught, (F.) 164. 
Carnin, 303. 





Jarnations, artif, extr., (R.) 273. 
Jastor, 237. 
Castor oil, California, 52. 

pomatum of, (R.) 175. 

to disguise, (F.) 260. 
Cassia, sachet of, (R.) 269. 
Cataract, phosphorus in, 321. 
Cathartin, 327. 
Cedar, white, poisoning by oil of, 343. 
Cements, (R.) 176, 266, 270, 358. 
Cephalic essence, (F.) 164. 
Cerebro-spinal meningitis, 17. 
Chafing, remedy for, 130. 
Chapped lips, salve for, (R.) 175, (F.) 

263. 


Chestnut leaves, 336. 
Chilblains treatment, (IF.) 261. 
Chills, formule for, (R,) 366. 
Chinoidine, (F.) 256. 
Chloral, as antiseptic, 222. 

in cod-liver oil, 162. 


‘| Chloral hydrate, physiological action of, 
101. 


therapeutics of, 16, 102, 108, 127, 815, 
317. 
materia medica of, 43, 45, 220. 
tests, 45. 
toxicology of, 61, 63, 65, 153, 154, 251, 
344, 
formula, (F.) 354. 
Chloral alcoholate tests, 45. 
Chloralum, 39. 
Chloride of iron in diphtheria, 34. 
incompatibles of, 244. 
injection in uterus, 38. 
Chloroform, elixir of, (F.) 258, (F.) 351. 
deaths from, 29. 
action on blood-corpuscle, 101. 
formule for, (F.) 353. 
test for different kinds, 146. 
poisoning by, 252. 
Chlorometry, 336. 
Chlorosis, formula for, (F'.) 167. 
Cholera pills, (F.) 261. 
Hartshorne’s formula, (F.) 356, 
Burgoyne’s pills for, 162, 261. 
bromide of potassium in, 220, 
treatment of, 220, 
Cholera infantum, treatment of, (F.) 162. 
Chordee, pills for, (F.) 262. 
Chorea, ether spray in, 130, 221. 
Chromic acid, 286. 
Cicada sanguinolenta, 140. 
Cicuta maculata, poisoning by, 59. 
Cicuta virosa, poisoning by, 2 
Cinchonez, experiments on living, 325. 
Cinchon, comp. tincture, (F.) 164, 
Cinchonia, bromohydrate of, 242. 
Citric acid, 243. 
Climate, effects of, (R.) 176. 
Coccus pehlah, 140, 
lacca, 140 
manniparus, 140. 
Cochineal, to determine value of, (R.) 362. 
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Cod-liver oil, saponified by lime, 86, 
to disguise, 242, (F.) 351. 
in whooping-cough, 319. 
granulated, (F.) 352. 
Coffee, adulteration of, 243. 
physiological action of, 121. 
Colchicum, poisoning by, 61. 
Collodion, paper for, (F.) 171, 259. 
counter-irritating, (F.) 259. 
for fractures, 297. 
styptic, (F.) 163. 
mercurial, (F.) 350. 
Cologne, (R.) 174, 268. 
Conia, synthesis of, 54. 
action of, 211. 
recognition of, 249. 
Conium in nervous affections, 22. 
in inflammation, 224. 
Constipation, electricity in, 38, 121. 
Constant current in neuralgia, 95. 
Convulsions in children, 16. 
Cooking at low temperatures, (R.) 273. 
Copaiba in psoriasis, 128. 
Copaiba jelly, (F.) 71. 
Copper, test for, 160. 
Cordial, aniseed, (R.) 73. 
Cordyceps sinensis, 140, 
Coriaria nescifolia, 246. 
Corks, lute for, (R.) 272. 
Corns, cure for, (F.) 263. 


Corrosive sublimate, hypodermic use of, 
116 


Coralline, 347. 
Colton, iodized, (F.) 171. 
to detect, in linen, (R.) 173, 
styptic, (F.) 263. 
glycerized, 219. 
wool to filter air, 255. 
Cramps, chloral in, 317. 
Creasote in typhoid fever, 222. 
pills, (F.) 355. 
Creatinine, 304, 348. 
Croton oil, pills of, (F.) 353. 
Croton chloral, 193. 
Croup, glycerine inhalations in, 33. 
sulphur in, 33. 
bromide of potassium in, 34. ' 
Cryptopia, 240. 
Cubebs, 229. 
Cucurbita lageneria. poisoning by, 151. 
Cundurango, 93, 221. 
Curry powder, (R.) 173, 273. 
Curare, action on temperature, 221. 


Cysts serous, injection of alcohol into, 319. 


Cystisus laburnum, poisoning by, 248. 
Cystitis, (F.) 264. 


Dandelion, use of in India, 296. 
Deafness, electricity in nervous, 299. 
Delirium tremens, chloral in, 127. 
Depilatory powder, (F.) 263. 
Dextrine paste, (R.) 360. 

Diachylon ointment, (F.) 265, 
Diabetes, milk in, 32. 





Diabetes, treatment of, 114. 
Berndt’s pills for, (F.) 269. 
Diaphoretic, (F.) 256. 
Diatoms, Dr. Maddox’s method of cleaning, 
(R.) 866. 
Digitalin, and allied substances, reaction of, 
234. 
Digitalis in Pneumonia, 124. 
externally applied, 37. 
action on reflex movements, 280. 
action of, 282, 281. 
Diomedia Chilensis, 142. 
Diphtheria, various treatments of, 34. 
Disinfectants, 97, 185, 292. 
Disinfectant glycerole (F.) 258. 
Draught, carminative, (F.) 164. 
Dropsy, the use of hot baths in, 108. 
pills for, (F.) 261. 
Drop, size of, 53. 
Drying, losses in, 55. 
Dysentery, ashantee bark in, 130. 
ipecacuanha in, 212. 
injection for, (F.) 260. 
malarious, treatment of, (F.) 261. 
Dysmenorrhoea, pills for, (F.) 257. 
arsenic in, 285. 
guaiacum in, 318. 
Dyspepsia lozenges, (F.) 257. 
pills for, 356. 
Dyspneea cardiac, treatment of, 9. 


Eau de Portugal, (R.) 2738. 
Eau dentifrice, (R.) 175. 
Eau de Botot, (R.) 175. 
Eggs, preservation of, 173. 
Electricity in tetanus, 310. 
in constipation, 38, 121. 
Elixirs, (F.) 165, 166. 
Emulsio hydrocyanata, 139. 
Enemata, 223. 
Eneuresis, nocturnal, chloral in, 17. 
iodide of iron in, 34. 
Epididymitis, a new method of treatment, 
126 


Epicauta, 140. 
Epilepsy cured by colchicum, 215. 
Ergot, in dysentery, 218, 
in diarrhea, 317. 
composition of, 238. 
—_-* use of, with formula, 66, 
316 
Erysipelas, sulphate of iron in, 316. 
morphia in, 317. 
Erythrocentaurin, 56. 
Eserine, to make, 380, 
Ether, acetic, 243. 
crotonized, (F.) 168. 
first insensibility from, 317. 
as a beverage, 348. 
hydrobromic, 113. 
spray in chorea, 130. 
Eye, santonine in diseases of, 37. 
Fat acids, to detect, in oil, 244. 
Febrifuge wine, (F.) 264. 
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Felons, abortive treatment of, 219. 
Fever, "cold treatment of, 13, 15, 105, 106, 
212, 295. 
typhoid, Traube’s treatment of, 107. 
typhus, cold-water treatment of, 13, 
Fy 
typhus, ice 0 bags i in, 105. 
strychnia in, 128. 
belladonna in, 129. 
creasote in, 222. 
mixture, (F.) 262. 
Filter, cotton wool as, 255. 


Fires, red, without sulphur, (R.) 173, 268. 
Fissure of the anus, liniment for, (F.) 162. 


Flies, blistering, Chinese, 140. 
to get rid of, (R.) 271. 

Food, chemical, (F.) 167. 

Freckles, remedy for, (F.) 258. 

Fulmar oil, 145. 

Fruit essences, artificial, (R.) 74. 


Gallic acid, in Bright’s disease, 42. 
formation of, 145. 
Ganteine, (R.) 176. 
Gargle ioduretted, (I'.) 257. 
Gastralgia, drops for (F.), 258. 
pills for, (F.) 258, 263. 
Gelatine, as a vehicle, 228. 
Gelatin medicatz, 228. 
Gelsemium, in neuralgia, 40, 226. 
in irritable bladder, (F.) 353. 
Gentian and iron, elixir of, (F.) 167. 
Girondin, 97. - 
Glass, yellow, for bottles, 244. 
Glass syringes, cement for, (R.) 175. 
Gleet, catechu in, (F.) 264. 
Glue, water proof, (R.) 173. 
liquid (R.), 176. 
for labels, (R.) 358. 
Glycerine, solvent powers, 49. 
boiling point, 48. 
freezing point, 244. 
and castor oil, (F.) 257. 
cream, (F.) 263. 
inhalations of, in croup, 33. 
ointment, (F.) 1 
Glycerole of lupulin, ( F. ) 165. 
of starch, (F.) 165. 
of tar, (F.) 258. 
Gold bronze, (R.) 365 
Gonorrhoea, ‘treatment of, 118, (F.) 353. 
Guaiacum in dysmenorrhea, 318. 
with an alkali, (F.) 352. 
Gum arabic, 334. 
Gums, wash for, (R.) 175. 
Graham bread, (R.) 357. 
Grease, to remove, (R.) 175. 
Gun-barrels, to prevent rusting, (R.) 366. 
Gutta-percha, white, (R.) 366 


Hair, to curl, (R.) 271. 
to prevent falling of, (R.) 270. 
wash, (R.) 73. 
dye, (R.) 73. 





Heart’s action, various drugs on, 36. 

Heliotrope, artificial essence, R. ) 269. 

Hemoptysis, Oppolzer’s powders for, (F.) 
163. 


ergot in, 316. 
Hepatitis, muriate of ammonia in, (F.) 354. 
Hernia, strangulated, puncture of intes- 
tines in, 202. 
Hippomane manzanilla, 152. 
Hops, Newton's plan of extracting, 244. 
Horses, formula for indigestion in, (R.) 357. 
Hospital wards, purifying of, 224 
gangrene, 311, 319. 
Hydrophobia, chloral in, 17. 
Hydrarthrosis, aspirateur in, 284. 
Hypophosphates, syrups of, 166. 
Hydrocotarnia, 241. 
Hydrocyanic acid, tests for, 341. 
Hydrofugine, (R.) 362. 
Huechys sanguinea, 141. 
vesicatoria, 141. 


Ice bags, on cooling fever cases by, 105. 
poultices, 318. 
in acute rheumatism, 318. 
in intestinal occlusion, 320. 
Ignition, preventives of, (R.) 268, 270. 
Ileus, cold water in, 108. 
Inflammation of limbs, treatment by cut- 
ting off arterial supply, 25. 
India rubber, artificial, 54. 
Indigo, solvents for, (R.) 267. 
Ink, blue, (R.) 74. 
black, (R.) 77. 
marking, (R.) 272. 
golden, (R.) 358. 
Intestinal occlusion, forced injections in, 
204. 


ice in, 320. 
Innominate artery, wound of, 345. 
Iodide of potassium in Bright's disease, 42. 
purity of, 337. 
in asthma, 42. 
in lupus exedens, 319. 
producing pemphigus, 128, 
idiosyncrasy to, 129. 
Iodide of iron in incontinence of urine, 34. 
Iodide of iron and potassium, syrup of, (F.) 
70. 


Iodide of iron and cod-liver oil, (F.) 262. 
of starch powder, (F.) 16 4. 
Todine, exhibition of, 125. 
quantitative determination of, 145, 242. 
Iodoform in prurigo, 36, 
pills of, (F.) 258. 
suppositories of, (F.) 72. 
ointment, (F.) 163. 
Incontinence of urine, iodide of iron in, 34. 
Indigotine, to crystallize, 334, 
Ipecacuanha in dysentary, 212. 
syrup of, 132. 
Iron, sulphate of, in poisoning by rhus 
toxicodendron and erysipelas, 316. 
cement for, (R.) 270. 
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Tron, test for, 160. Methylene bichloride, death from, 224. Tp 
Iridium, action of salts of, 320. Methylene, bichloride of, 30. W 


Iron and mint, pills of, (F.) 351, 


Jalap, Tampico, resin of, 50. 
Javelle water, (R.) 175. 
Jockey-club bouquet, (R.) 174. 
Juice of fresh fruits, (R.) 361. 


Koumiss, therapeutics, 1. 
preparation of, (F.) 172. 
Kino, preservation of tincture from gela- 
tinizing, 227. 
in diphtheria, 34. 
Kurwa thumree, 151. 


Labels for damp places (R.), 361. 

Laburnum, poisoning by, 

Lactic acid, inhalations of, in diphtheria, 
84. 


Lactate of iron, syrup of, (F.) 69. 
Lactucarium, syrup of, (F.) 133. 
Lait virginal, (R.) 364. 
Lamp inextinguishable, 361. 
Lanthopia, 240. 
Laudania, 240. 
Laudanosia, 240. 
Lavender water, (R.) 273. 
brandy, (F.) 257. 
Laxative powder (F’.), 355. 
Lead poisoning as a cause of optic neuritis, 
821. 
Leeches, 52. 
Lemon verbena, artificial extract of, (R.) 
364 
Leucorrheea, arsenic in, 285. 
Lice, to kill, (R.) 271. 
Lightning stroke, 254. 
Lime water, inhalations of, 34. 
Lime, saccharate of, 51. 
Lips, chapped, pomatum for, (R.) 175. 
Locomotor ataxia, electricity in, 222. 
Lupus exedens. iodide of potassium in, 319. 
Lycoperdon as a styptic, 216. 


Magnesia sulphate, action of, 204. 
Magnolia water, (R.) 174. ‘ 
Marble, artificial, (R.) 176. 
Mastitis, conium in, 224. 
Meat extract, 110. 
Meat, fluid, 111. 
preservation of, 54, (R.) 858. 
Mehu’s solution, (R.) 363. 
Melia azidavaclita, 42. 
Mennorrhagia, arsenic in, 285. 
Mercury, its action on the liver, 17. 
its action on children, 20. 
bichloride, poisoning by local applica- 
tion, 249. 
hypodermic use of, 116, 193. 
Mercurial ointment, rapid preparation, (F.) 


256. 
potion, (F.) 163. 
Metachlorai, action of, 28, 





Migraine, pills for, (F.) 256. 
Milk, —< prophylactic for lead poisoning, 
120. 


digested, 111. 
skimmed, treatment, 4. 
in diabetes mellitus, 32. 
mother’s, improvement of, 36. 
insufficient food on, 346, 
Mineral waters, syrups for, (R.) 75, 76. 
Morphia, hydrocyanate of, 147, 
injection into a vein, 217. 
bromide of, 113. 
Muriatic acid, poisoning by, 254. 


test for, 345, 7 Y 
Musk, spirit and compound sp., (R.) 273. 
Muscular pains, acupuncture in, 226. 


Myrrh, wine of, (F.) 
Mylabris cichorii, 140. 


Narceine, tests for, 841. 
powders for, (F.) 257. 

Narcotia, 240. 

Neuralgia, gelsemium in, 40. 
constant current in 95, 130. 
powders for, (F.) 257. 
sulphate of nickel in, 130, 
bromides in, 113, 

Nickel sulphate in neuralgia, 130, 

Nicotia, action on vagus, 320, 

Nitrate of silver, poisoning by, 57. 
to remove stains of, (R.) 176. 

Nitric acid, test for, 160, 

Nutritive wine, (F.) 165. 





Ocular muscles, Calabar bean in paralysis 
of, 318, 
Olive oil, test of its purity, 147. 
Ophkthalmia, chronic, cured by taking out of 
a tooth, 215. 
rheumatic, treatment of, (F.) 353. 
Opium, corrective influence of bromide of 
potassium on, 25. 
action of, 208. 
alkaloids of, 239. 
importation of, 336. 
poisoning of, 350, 347. 
to determine value of, 322. 
Optic neuritis caused by lead poisoning, 
821. 
Os uteri, vaginal suppositories for ulcera- 
tion of, (F.) 351. 
Orchitis, local use of belladonna in, 225, 4 
Otitis, (F.) 256, 264. 
Oxalic acid, poisoning by, 159, 
Ozone, 348. 
Ozone ether, 146. 





Pad, the cooling, 295. 
Palladium, action of, 319. 
Paper sinapism, 147. 

Papaverin, 240. 

Paste, Canquoin’s, (F.) 163, 257, 
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Pastilles, vanilla, (R.) 174, 

fumigating, (R.) 73. 
Patchouly, spirits of, (R.) 268. 
Pemphigus, 128. 
Penguin, 142. 
Peppermint oil, fluorescence of, 53. 

as a local anaesthetic, 125. 

Chinese, 335. 
Pepsin, wine of, (F.) 160. 
Pepsin and Pancreatine, solution of, 325. 
Peritonitis, Traube'’s treatment of, 108. 

Whitelaw’s treatment, 127, 
Permanent black for metal, (R.) 363. 
Perfumes, home made, (R.) 360. 
Perspiration, powder for, (F.) 263. 
Petroleum casks, poisoning by, 161. 

to clean after, (R.) 273. 
Phagedenic chancre, treatment of, 818. 
Phenol sodique, 353. 
Pharaoh's serpents, (F'.) 266. 
Phosphorus, poisoning by, 64. 

pills of, (F'.) 347, 351. 

antidote for, 65, 344. 

in cataract, 223, 321. 

amount in human stomach, 346. 
Phosphates, syrups of, (I°.) 67, 68, 69. 
Photographs, varnish for, (R.) 360. 
Phthisis, cod-liver oil and lime in, 85. 
Physostigma, antagonism to atropia, 194. 
Piles, suppository for, (F.) 72, 257. 
Pills, excipient for, 171, 283. 

varnish for, 852. 
Platinum, action of, 320. 
TPteuro-pneumonia, Traube’s treatment of, 


Plumeria lancifolia, 223. 
Plating, test for, (R.) 77. 
Pneumonia, treatment of, 124, (F.) 349. 
Poisonous shadows, 152. 
Pomatum, (B.) 175. 
Poor man’s plaster, (F.) 72. 
Poppies, death from syrup, 255. 
Potash, sulphate of, action on temperature 
and heart's action, 36. 
salts of, physiological action, 181. 
nitrate, poisoning by, 346. 
to prepare carbolate of, 333. 
Potion, mercurial, (F.) 163. 
antistrumous, (F.) 163, 
Procellaria obscura, 1438. 
pelagica, 143. 
Protopia, 240. 
Prurigo, iodoform in, 37. 
Pruritus, formule for, (F.) 349. 
Prussic acid, action of, on blood-corpuscles, 
101. 
to detect, 338. 
Psoriasis, 128. 
Pumpkin seed, 221. 
Puncture of abdomen for tympanitis, 109, 
202, 208. 
Purgatives, action of, 204. 
Putrid tissues, to restore, (R.) 359. 
Pyrophosphates, elixir of various, (F'.) 166. 


Quinia, action of, on heart's action and on 

temperature, 36. 

to extract from quinoidine, 337. 

as a prophylactic, 279. 

on oxidation, 317. 

action on the uterus, 91. 

rash produced by, 225. 

bromohydrates of, 242. 

pills of, (F.) 72, (F.) 349. 

to discover, in urine, 346. 

ethereal solution for hypodermic use, 
(F.) 354, 

in pneumonia, 126. 


Reduced iron, lozenges of, (F.) 352. 

Resolvent pomade, (F.) 355. 

Rheumatism, Traube’s treatment of, 108, 
cure for, 41 

Rhigolene, 125, 217. 

Rhubarb, syrup of, (F.) 134, 138. 
aqueous tincture of, (F.) 138. 
sweet tincture of, (F'.) 71. 
detection of turmeric in, 142, 
English, 147. 

Rhus toxicodendron, poisoning by, treat- 

ment of, 222, 316. 

Ribs, fracture of, treated by collodion, 297. 

Ricinus, poisoning by seeds of, 153. 

Rose essence of moss, (R.) 73. 

Rochard’s ointment, (F.) 264. 

Rusting, to prevent, (R.) 270, (R.) 359. 


Sachet powders, (R.) 174. 
of cassia, (R.) 269. 
* heliotrope, (R.) 269. 
of lavender, (R.) 269. 
& Ja Maréchal, (R.) 269. 
for linen, (R.) 269. 
Saffron, syrup of, (F.) 71. 
Sandal-wood oil. pills of, (F.) 71. 
spirit of, (F.) 72. 
Santonine in diseases of the eye, 37. 
solution, 71. 
action of, 307. 
Scarlatina, treatment of, 304. 
Sciatica, hydropathic treatment in, 129. : 
Seborrhoea capitis, (I. ) 849. 
Self-strangulation, 150. 
Seneka, syrup of, 134. 
Senna, purgative principle, 245. 
Setons, 319. 
Silk, paste to remove grease from, (R ) 860, 
kSinapism paper, 147, 
Singultus, chloral in, 17. 
Small-pox, darkness i in, 41, 122 
to prevent pitting in, 42, 210, 816, 850. 
carbolic acid in, 129. 
treatment of, 209. 
Small-pox, sulphurous treatment of, 219. 
antiseptic treatment of, 305. 
Snake bite, treatment of, 158, 252, 348. 
Soap, silver, (R.) 269. 
metallic, (R.) 274. 








soft, (R.) 270. 
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Soda mint, (F.) 260. 

Soup tablets, (R.) 267. 

Spermatorrheea, Wutzer’s pills for, (F.) 209. 
treatment of, 17. 

Squill, compound syrup of, (F.) 67, 135. 

Stings, wasp, treatment, 219 

Steel instruments, to prevent rusting, (R.) 

359. 


Stomach-pump in cancer of the stomach, 31. 
Stramonium in inflammations, 225 
Strychnia, poisoning by, 161. 
bromide of, 113. 
in Bright’s disease, 221. 
in typhoid fever, 128. 
test for, 151, 291. 
in amaurosis, 35, 300. 
poisoning, bromide of potassium in, 58. 
not poisonons to monkeys, 347. 
Strychnos potatorum, 139. 
Styptic, Carlo Parvesi’s, (F.) 263. 
Sugar, new test for, (R.) 266, 357. 
Sugar of milk, 242. 
Sulphate of magnesia, physiological action 
of, 204. 
Sulphur i in croup, 33. 
in diphtheria, 34. 
Sulphuret of cadmium, (R.) 359. 
Sulphur, 243. 
Sulphur alcohol, 28. 
Suppositories, 237, 
vaginal, 351. 
Syphilis, hypodermic use of mercury in, 
116, 193. 
treatment of, 191. 
Dupuytren’s pills for, (F.) 256. 


Tannic suppositories, 352. 
Tape-worm, treatment of (F.), 265, (F.) 351. 
Tanisic acid, 241. 
Tar, powder of, (F.) 167. 
syrup of, (F.) 167. 
water of, (F.) 167. 
pomade of, (F.) 258. 
to remove, (R.) 363. 
saccharated, 230. 
emulsion with saponine, 236. 
glycerole of, (F.) 258. 
Taraxacum, 292 
Tartar emetic in pneumonia, 125. 
Teaspoon as a measure, 225. 
Temperature, means of lowering, 184. 
alcohol influence on, 277, 279. 
quinine influence on, 36. 
curare influence on, 321. 
Test paper, new, 161. 
Tetanus, 29, 226, 316. 
hot-air bath in, 311. 
chloral in, 102, 310, 317. 
calabar bean in, 221, 222. 
electricity in, 310. 
Theine, 49. 
Thymic acid, glycerole of, (F.) 259. 
lotion, (F.) 259. 
pomade, (F.) 259, 





Tic-douloureux, galvanic treatment, 130. 

Tobacco, influence of, in producing disease, 
214. 

Tonic tooth powder, (R.) 360. 

Torsion as a hemostatic, 119. 

Tragacanth, mucilage of, (R.) 172. 

Transfusion, 11, 64, 284, 

Trichiniasis, 108 

Tuba root, 53. 

— as an antidote for phosphorus, 


to remove, 362. 
atomized, 319. 
Tutu plant, 246. 
Tympanites, puncture in, 203. 
Typhus fever, cold-water treatment of, 13, 
15, 106. 
ice bags in, 105. 


Ulcer, varicose, carbolated cerate in, 180. 
Unguentum diachylii, (F.) 265. 
Urethra! fever, bromide of potassium in, 
290, 
Urine, to detect sugar in, (R.) 266, (R.) 361. 
to detect creatinine in, 304. 
violet sediment in, 344, 
to detect quinine in, 349. 
albumen in, new test for, (R.) 362. 


Vaccine virus, preservation of, 42. 

Vaccine lymph, preservation of, 42. 
glycerined, 123, 124, 307. 

Vaginismus, treatment of, (F.) 260. 

Vagus, action of atropia and nicotia on, 
320. 


Valerianate of ammonia, elixir of, (F.) 166. 
Vanilla crystals, 334. 

spirit of, (R.) 272. 
Varnish, Chinese, (R.) 267. 

for photographs, (R.) 360. 
Veratrum viride, 124, 309. 
Vesical catarrh, pills for, (F.) 262. 
Vienna yeast, (R. ) 363. 
Viennese cosmetic water, (R.) 368. 
Vin digestif, (F.) 356. 
Vinegars (R.), 364, 365. 


Water, cold, in fever, 295. 

in treatment of typhus, 13, 15. 

hemlock, poisoning by, 
Waterproofing, (R.) 77, 361. 
Waters, Adirondack and Gettysburg, 297. 
Wax models, to make, (R.) 363. 
Whooping-cough, 17. 

ammonia in, 214. 

cod-liver oil in, 319. 
Wines, strength of, 245. 
Wood, to make i impervious, (R.) 269. 
Wool, to detect in silk, (R.) 359. 
Wounds, to purify, 41. 

antiseptic treatment of, 39. 

to disinfect, 39. 

glycerized cotton for dressing, 219. 

disinfectant glycerole for, (R.) 255. 
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